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Easy Does It (See Pages 5 and 14) 
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with American Express Field Warehousing Receipts! 


Credit and sales executives alike cheer the American Express system of secured dis- 
tribution . . . and why? Because it makes a more complete line of your products readily 
available at point of sale—right on your distributor's premises — without increasing credit risk. 


Mail coupon today for free booklet. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FIELD WAREHOUSING CORPORATION 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send free booklet explaining the American Express system of 





AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FIELD WAREHOUSING 





ZN secured distribution to: 
= NAME TITLE 
s > FIRM NAME 
YOUR SHIELD OF PROTECTION ADDRESS 
I icacetai asians STATE____ 
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Editor’s Mail 


For Closer Relationship 

“Closer relationship between indus- 
try and bank credit departments is a 
‘must’? for, in the instance of mar- 
ginal accounts where the owner is 
reluctant to offer any financial detail, 
the bank is the only remaining source 
of fiscal information. 

“I believe it is evident that there 
is a spirit of confidence between in- 
dustry creditmen, but the feeling of 
mutual comradeship on credit and 
financial exchange can be improved 
between industry and banks.” 

‘ B. E. Van DyKE 
9 Credit Manager, The Esterbrook Pen 
= Company, Camden, N.J. 


Interesting, Educational 


“In one of the issues of Credit 
and Financial Management | found a 
very interesting article on “That 
‘) Weak Sentence in Your Collection 
j Letter Can Cost Your Company 
) Money,” by Kenneth B. Horning. I 
found it to be not only interesting 
reading material, but very educa- 
> tional. 
> “I would appreciate it very much 
if you would send me a copy of ‘The 
Selling Side of Credit Correspond- 
i ence.’ ” 

4 ALAN J. TURKEN 
 AALCO Plumbing Supply Company, 
> St. Louis, Mo. 


‘ Collection Letter Article 


> “I appreciated your article on 
> ‘That Weak Sentence in your Collec- 
‘tion Letter’. 

+ “Please mail to us a copy of “The 
Selling Side of Credit Correspond- 
iy ence.” ” 

4 JOAN KERLEY 
(Allied Automatic Inc., Oakland, Calif. 


Fills Vital Need 





Consult 


Commercial 


Is cash 
working 
capital 
a problem? 


For 45 years manufacturers and wholesalers have used 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT’s Commercial Financing Plan to 
supplement their cash working capital. This method is 
adaptable, whether the amount is $25,000 or millions, 
whether the need is for months or years. 


More Cash .. . Without Renewal Problems 


Experience has proved that this method usually pro- 
vides more money than is available from other sources. 
Funds are used as long as needed without negotiations 
for renewal. If increased sales create a need for in- 
creased cash, it is available automatically. 


Quick ... Flexible . . . Popular* 


Cash usually available three to five days after first 
contact. No interference with management. No pre- 
liminary charges. Cost minimized because amount used 
can be varied as the need varies. For more facts write, 
wire or phone the nearest COMMERCIAL CREDIT CORPOR- 
ATION Office listed here. Just say, “Send me more 
information about the plan described in Credit & 
Financial Management.” 


300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2 

222 W. Adams Street, Chicago 6 
722 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 14 
100 E. 42nd Street, New York 17 
112 Pine Street, San Francisco 6 


“Since I feel that your publication 
is full of vital need and has kept our 
office fully informed on new devel- 
opments in our field, please continue 
to send Credit and Financial Man- 
agement to me at 3452 Washburn 
Ave., Charlotte, N.C.” 


CLEoN H. WENTZEL 


New Holland Machine Company, 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Credit 


Capital and Surplus 
Over $200,000.000 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries, during each of the last several years, 
advanced over one billion dollars to manufacturers and wholesalers to supplement 
cash working capital. The total volume of finance subsidiaries amounted to over three 
billion dollars. 
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Taxes versus Incentives 


NY Government which collects 70 billions of dollars in taxes finds it 
difficult if not almost impossible to do an equitable job of tax distribution. 
Nevertheless, next to every possible economy consistent with adequate 

defense and essential government services, there is nothing more important than 
a taxation program fair to all who pay or should pay. When a Government is 
spending such vast sums of money and collecting it from its citizens and 
businesses, it should be reasonably certain its tax assessments do not develop 
trends or practices harmful to business and the individual. It must be particularly 
careful to legislate a program that insures reward for the promotion of economic 
virtues of the individual and business. The exercise of thrift, the desire to save and 
the avoidance of extravagance are encouraged in a fair tax levy. When you in- 
dulge in extravagance with a feeling that it is not important, since the Govern- 
ment is absorbing most of it, much harm results. 


It is agreed by all people who have studied our tax laws that the present 
system is vulnerable. In a sense it has just grown, like Topsy, without thought to 
its more serious implication. It is not conducive to a unified citizenship bent on 
trying to reach certain objectives, if the burden of doing so is not equally 
distributed. The cost of Government in these days has risen to such fantastic 
heights that even an equitable tax distribution can scarcely avoid some limitation 
of certain incentives inherent in the individual and the business organization. 
So long as the Government spends these vast sums, certain penalties and inequities 
are bound to develop, but they should be held to a minimum. 


It would appear that a careful study of our tax laws, looking at the tax 
structure in all of its phases, is long overdue. No one likes to see the Government 
spend so much money. Everyone realizes that heavy expenditure by most all of 
the world’s Governments is one of the serious problems that confront us and 
will confront our children and grandchildren. Since we face a fact and not a 
theory in high Government costs, let us proceed to the establishment of a 
committee composed of men qualified in the various fields to make a complete 
study of our tax laws. In doing so, consideration must be given to the fact that 
local taxation will increase more rapidly in the years ahead and that a conflict 
of tax impositions or the overlapping levies quickly dulls the incentives of the 
individual or of the business organization. 


The free world always prides itself on the opportunity it affords its people 
and its businesses. We must be sure to protect these opportunities insofar as we 
can, even though the tax burdens be high and at times seemingly intolerable. 


It is a fact that a sound tax program helps to build a sound credit condition. 
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THE MARCH COVER 


Wy HEN a comparatively new industry 

is growing rapidly the ambitious job- 
ber can find himself riding tandem, Ben 
Hur fashion, astride an impossibly un- 
matched team. Then it’s up to credit man- 
agement to straighten him out lest he come 
a cropper financially. 

In the case at hand, with sales doubling, 
even tripling, the jobber not only could 
not wait to build up working capital but 
insisted on riding a topheavy inventory up 
to the starting line so that he could make 
a killing by gambling on price jumps on 
seasonal products. What he forgot was 
that creditors would be waiting at the 
hurdles. 

How the credit manager of the process- 
ing company helped the jobber win the 
race without crippling the mount is told 
on page 14 by Bernard C. Zipern, secre- 
) tary-controller in charge of credits, Red L 
Foods Corporation, Great Neck, L.I. 

In the cover picture Mr. Zipern is 
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+ showing his report to President Robert S. 
) Graves. Looking on are Earl R. French 
(standing, center), vice president in charge 
) of sales, and Edwin W. Bluhm, vice pres- 
ident-production and treasurer. 

Mr. Graves paid for his college educa- 
tion by operating a photo enlargement bus- 
iness, then joined General Electric and 
} organized power plants in rural Ohio. He 
also formed a successful power company. 

On his extensive Virginia farm, with its 
75,000-bushel cold storage plant, Mr. Graves 
saw the potentials of frozen foods, built 
a locker plant, and subsequently organ- 
ized the $2,500,000 Shen ‘Valley Meat 
Packing Plant in Timberville that serves 
1,700 livestock farmers. 

Mr. French, Oklahoma A. and M. grad- 
uate in agriculture, also had four years 
of post-graduate study in business admin- 
istration at Columbia “U” and the Uni- 
versity of London. He was for 10 years a 
research representative of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Bluhm is in charge of manufacturing, 
purchasing, financial and administrative 
organization. Previous experience and ed- 
ucational background centered on indus- 
trial management and business admin- 
istration. He joined Red L in 1950, became 
an officer in 1953, a director in 1954. 
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Washington 


@ A CLamppown on employers failing to remit 
their employees’ withholding taxes to the Gov- 
ernment received final Congressional approval 
by the Senate’s favorable action on H.R. 8865. 
This bill, which had passed the House last sum- 
mer, requires that all employers notified of a 
delinquency shall place withholding funds in a 
special trust account for the Government or 
suffer a penalty of up to $5,000 or up to a year 
in jail. 

@ Tue Mitts Birt (H.R. 8381), to close tax 
loopholes and correct inequities, was passed by 
the House. The measure has White House ap- 
proval. 


« Comp acency born of prosperity can bring 
its own perils in business operation, especially 
for small business, A. M. Woodruff, director, 
concludes in summing up results of a study of 
causes of 1954-56 bankruptcy among small manu- 
facturers, by the Bureau of Business Research, 
University of Pittsburgh. A comparison of 10 
bankrupt companies with 10 successful concerns 
in similar lines pointed up 18 booby traps. 
Incompetent management is blamed for all the 
bankruptcies. 

Under the heading, “Traps to Avoid in Small 
Business Management” (free copies of the pam- 
phlet available from SBA field offices and Wash- 
ington headquarters), the survey shows 18 man- 
agement snares which can be avoided. 

Under “Poor Financial Planning” are the 
instances of inadequate records, cumulative 
losses, neglected tax payments, expansion beyond 
resources, and excessive fixed costs. 

Companies which failed because of “Poor Co- 
ordination between Manufacturing and Selling” 
were guilty of one or more of the following 
errors: lack of product development, absence 
of diversification, lack of data on own customers, 
contracting of entire output to a single buyer, 
lack of market research, continuation of policies 
of bankrupt predecessor, and legal problems. 

“Poor Other General Administration,” as the 
bureau classifies other items, includes family 
factors, lack of administrative coordination, one- 
man-management, lack of technical knowledge. 
absentee management, and internal conflict. 

False economy in the accounting department 
led one company, unsuccessful in bidding on 75 
Government contracts, to employment of an ex- 
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pensive representative who involved the concern |) 
in a disastrous subcontract. Accountants in an- | 
other case were baffled by the masses of unsorted |) 
records crammed into an old-style safe. 

In several bankruptcies seemingly small leaks 
cumulated until they drowned the companies. 
Tax claims rose to smite others. Antiquated book- 7 
keeping killed several growth companies. There |] 
was the company that did not know the cost of |} 
its own plant and tools. In another, one depart- 
ment had six identical operations, all necessary | 
but varying in cost from $10 to $25. A change- [ 


over from wooden ice boxes to steel ice chests, |¥. 


each kind outmoded, put the last of a company’s | 
capital into a “deep freeze.” 

All the unsuccessful companies lacked diversi- | 
fication of product; 9 out of 10 did no product }7 
research. 

Shipping to all customers without credit in- 
vestigation and without systematic collection 
policy led the accounts receivable of a firm into 


a quagmire. Another contracted its entire output | 
to one buyer, and when the latter canceled there |). 


was no way out but out of business. Two leaped 
into sizable ventures with no market research 
—and paid with their business lives. 


Bankrupt’s Procedure Imitated 

Taking over from a bankrupt predecessor, a 7 
concern followed identical procedure plus a mil- | 
lion-dollar tool-up on guesswork as to sales that 
didn’t expand. Skimping on legal advice, a com- 
pany paid the penalty in a long-drawn-out in- 
fringement action. Intra-family favoritism ren- 
dered three of the 10 firms hors-de-combat. A 
manufacturer’s managers who loathed selling | 
learned too late that that was a perfect way to 
kill production. In 9 of 10 successful companies 
the owner or president kept close tab on each of 
the departments—and the tenth hired a top | 
sales manager. 

An ailing technical genius sold his business to |) 
an investor group, who found that “one man’s |} 
engineering skill is no substitute for a sound 
management team.” An owner was absent con- 
stantly; the financial records were faulty; the 
bookkeeper failed to make several years’ tax | 
payments. The result? Finis. 

Then there was the five-year fight between part- 
ners in a potentially profitable line. This and 
other factors put the company out of business. 

In other words, managers must manage. 








IS IT WORTH 121%%c A MONTH MORE? 


' J. ALLEN WALKER, PRESIDENT 
! NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


) That sounds like a small amount, and it is. It adds 
“up to only $1.50 a year and is the amount of increase 
jn dues to the National Association of Credit Men 
which is being placed before the Credit Congress in 
Detroit in May. It will, however, make available to 
“the N.A.C.M. approximately $50,000 in additional 
“ancome, 
> This proposed increase in dues came about after a 
‘tareful study of the situation. There has been only one 
Sncrease in National dues in the past 30 years and that 
was for $1.00. One need not be an economist to quickly 
‘recognize the result of a base revenue increase of only 
1312% over the span of the past 30 years. 
Shortly after I took office I appointed a special com- 






am) ittee with Past President Don Messer as Chairman 
of (n° study the source and adequacy of National income. 
al ' he recommendation of that committee was to increase 
ay /pur per capita dues by $1.50. Their recommendation 
oe. AS carefully reviewed by the Executive Committee 
a which unanimously endorsed the report and made a 
a Jike recommendation to the Board of Directors. The 
= Board in session in New York City, after lengthy 
sie B iscussion, unanimously approved the increase and 
submitted it to local associations for consideration and 
uct 
to be voted on as a By-Laws change at Detroit. 

a Since that date considerable information regarding 
ee ithe proposal has been sent to all local Presidents and 

Mocal Secretary Managers. In addition, the matter has 
to heen discussed with locals by National Directors who 
put Mare this year doing some very constructive work as 
4 liaison between National and Locals. 
Ke As President of N.A.C.M. I solicit your support of 
ch uhis change and your affirmative vote at Detroit. It is, 

yn my opinion, an essential move. 

) The reports reaching me from local associations 
a 
- @ WHILE overall business has been leveling off, 
7 the “sidewise” movement is on a record high 


plateau and a 1958 “breather” means only frac- 
tional changes from 1957, says Sinclair Weeks. 

: “In recent months business has been experi- 
A . ; : s 
encing a mild rolling readjustment,” the secretary 
of commerce told the Washington convention of 


be the National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Asso- 
of UE ciation. “Investment expenditures have mod- 
“ erated. The rate of factory production is not as 

dramatic as earlier. Some industries show de- 
© cline; others are standing still; some continue to 
Js forge ahead. The cost-price squeeze is trouble- 
a some.” Nevertheless, there was no worry in 
ai evidence at his latest meeting with his Business 
ae Advisory Council, he added. 


Prospects of tremendous business activity and 
high employment in the years immediately ahead, 
he said, are mirrored in expansion plans of util- 
ities and other industries and in the Administra- 
tion’s program for development of roads, ship 
construction, aviation facilities and other public 
assets. 





whose Boards of Directors have already voted in favor 
of the change have been most gratifying. I am sure 
that with your knowledge of what happens with infla- 
tionary costs and a fixed income, you will make certain 
this amendment passes. 

There has been a development of great value to our 
organization out of this proposal to increase dues. 
First, there has been a critical but wholesome look at 
all National activities as to their value and how they 
can be improved. Second, and even more important, 
there has been some “horizon pushing” as to what our 
organization might do in the interest of the credit 
profession and its contribution to business at a time 
when our whole economic system needs all of the 
intelligent guidance and assistance that can be devel- 
oped. Operating too long on limited funds cannot help 
but stifle creative thinking. 

I also want to comment on the other amendment 
which proposes the change of one word—men to man- 
agers—in the name of our organization. This is like- 
wise a change unanimously agreed upon by your 
Board of Directors. The word ‘Managers’ is more 
descriptive of the function performed and carries more 
dignity in our name than the word “Men.” The title 
“Credit Man” is seldom, if ever, used today in connec- 
tion with the person charged ‘with the responsibility 
of managing credits. A further consideration is that 
such a change would recognize the large number of 
very capable women who hold responsible credit man- 
agement positions. The word “Men” has already been 
dropped by a substantial number of local associations 
even though the National has continued to use it. 
I solicit your support and affirmative vote on this 
amendment for I consider it a worth while and con- 
structive move. 


The secretary of commerce holds that the 
American economy can support massive defense 
and a peace-waging foreign policy to answer 
Soviet Russia’s “sensational exploits in satel- 
lites.” American business “must move up into 
the front line of defense” against “the most 
serious challenge of this tension-racked age,” the 
National Defense Executive Reserve Conference 
was told. While the growth in national product 
is at a current rate almost double that of ten 
years ago, and “the upward surge of population, 
education, science and markets is creating a 
growth potential far beyond today’s all-time 
records,” we must not be tempted to “smug 
complacency,” the secretary of commerce 
warned, 


The secretary said business can back up its 
pledge of cooperation in the Eisenhower pro- 
gram by supporting a budget adequate for na- 
tional security, by stimulating a sense of urgency 
toward defense contracts, research projects, and 
mobilization planning, and by doing its part to 
“strengthen economic stability and growth.” 
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benefit. 


And what areas could be better to test the theory than the Sales and 
Credit departments, where, in today's acutely competitive economy, 100 
per cent cooperation can be all that stands between black and red ink 
on the company's ledgers. So the question was put to a sampling number 
of credit and sales executives. 

Not only was the theory amply proved, but so many were the responses 
and so varied the ideas presented that the symposium-in-print necessitates 
more than one installment. The first chapter follows.—Editor. 


If I Were a Sales Executive I Would 


Study the Credit Policy and 
Instruct My Sales Staff 


H. J. Pererson, Credit Manager, Gerber Products 
Company, Fremont, Michigan 


ROFITABLE sales are the lifeblood of every success- 

ful business. Since credit plays a part in practically 
every sale, it should be given the same important con- 
_— sideration as quality of product, 
price, advertising, service and cus- 
tomer goodwill. Otherwise all may 
be lost! 

The ultimate goal of Sales and 
Credit should be the same—the max- 
imum distribution and collection of 
goods sold at a reasonable margin 
of profit. 

It follows, then, that close coopera- 
tion between Sales and Credit activ- 
ity is needed. This cooperative effort should obtain the 
desired results by operating as a team, yet organized 
in such a manner as not to lose sight of each department’s 
responsibilities to the company. 

To accomplish this as a sales manager, I would aim to 
acquaint myself thoroughly with the company credit 
policy and procedures, then make this information avail- 
able to every salesman. 





H. J. PETERSON 


Introduction of credit and collection procedures into the 
salesman’s training course offers a logical starting point. 
Particular emphasis would be placed on the need of credit 
consideration before the initial sale is made and upon the 
salesman’s degree of responsibility, not only in this respect 
but also in supplying available vital information helpful to 
the credit department. The salesman’s duties, if any, in con- 
nection with collections and related functions would be 
carefully defined. Care should also be taken to point out 
that credit, when properly used, is an aid to sales—a real 
incentive for cooperation by any salesman. 


In order to develop this teamwork and the fullest 
cooperation between the sales and credit departments, 
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What to Do for Be 


Fi WERE... is a favorite lever for projecting one man's ideas of what 
he would do if he were in the other fellow's job. Putting the question 
to each, we believed, would be likely to evoke suggestions for mutual 










































at least one more step seems necessary. Just as a salesmai} 
requires an understanding of the credit departments| 
problems, so the credit manager can be of better service 
and be more able to cooperate if sales plans and prob) 
lems are made known to him. This requires a continuing) 
process of participation and discussion, since problem} 
and conditions change from day to day. Attendance af 
sales meetings and participation to some degree woullf 
open this avenue to understanding and interest. 

As a sales manager I would look for a positive credit} 
policy administered by credit een with open mind 
and proper perspective. 

I would insist, to the full extent al my authority, on 
a friendly, diplomatic but firm approach to credit anif 
customer relationship to strengthen goodwill, indispen 
sable asset of any company. 


i 


Give All Data Available on 


New Account to Creditman 


J. N. Meyers, Credit Manager, St. Paul Dispatch: 
Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minnesota 


a. credit department of a newspaper will have of 
very limited number of “No” answers to acceptanctf 
of new accounts or additional service to old account 
if the sales and credit departments co- 
operate in understanding of each 
other’s problems. 

At times it does pay to say “No” 
in credit operations, or suffer the 
consequences. Before saying “Yes” to 
the salesman, three conditions must 
be considered: (1) the applicant’s 
credit references; (2) his ability to 
pay and the amount of credit to be 
extended, and (3) the possibility of 
profit or loss on the account. 

A credit reference card filled out in detail by thef 
salesman is a main source of information for the credit} 

(Concluded on page 11)¥ 


J. N. MEYERS 
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pales=Credit Teaming 


If I Were a Credit Manager I Would... 


Use This 4-Point Program 
To Build Customer Group 
J. A. McIunay, Vice President for Sales, Ray-O- 


Vac Company, Madison, Wisconsin 


M OST of the problems that arise in sales-credit rela- 
tionships can be directly traced to lack of proper 
communication. Basically there must be a continuous, 
rapid and smooth exchange of in- 
formation. With proper communica- 
tion comes cooperation. Some of the 
things I would do to assure the best 
possible communication and coopera- 
tion are: 

(1). Keep the sales department 
well informed of credit situations, 
particularly in those areas and with 


those customers where there is 
J. A. MelLNAY a question. This would be done 
through — 


A. General information memos. Both internal and edu- 
cational information would be included, explaining the 
present credit situation of our customer group as a whole 
and defining and pointing-up the objectives and _ philos- 
ophies of good credit management. 

B. Specific memos to the salesman, dealing with in- 
stances where a customer appears to be having credit 
difficulties. 

C. Routing of carbon copies of all letters sent to cus- 
tomers by the credit department. The sales person con- 
cerned should always be notified of any contacts with the 
customer. This can be accomplished quickly and easily 
through carbon copies. 

D. Frequent personal contact. Minor problems and 
situations calling for an immediate decision can often be 
solved, with a minimum of irritation, when Credit and 
Sales sit down together. 

(2). Ask for help and suggestions from the sales de- 
partment. In a nationwide organization such as ours, the 
credit department is usually at the main office and gen- 
erally its personal contact with customers is quite lim- 
ited. It must be very dependent upon the field sales per- 
sonnel and their judgment. 

The field salesman who can personally inspect the 
customer’s business location and is acquainted with the 
management personnel has the best opportunity to make a 
sound appraisal of the capital, capacity and character of 
the customer. Naturally, with the credit reporting serv- 
ices so widely available, the field salesman is depended 
upon to only a limited extent in the more routine credit 
matters. 

It is in the special instances that the sales department 
gets into the credit picture. 

After a certain point is reached in sales penetration, 
it may be that the only way you can expand is to take 


some of the less well established, newer prospective cus- 
tomers, about whom there is limited credit information. 

In this situation, where a firm is attempting to expand 
its sales, and is doing a great deal of pioneer work in 
taking on new customers, the credit-sales partnership 
will be most important. 

(3). Imitate the best principles of professional sales- 
manship in all credit contacts with customers. People 
naturally look upon credit departments and credit man- 
agers with a cold and jaundiced eye. Every contact with 
a customer should be a selling contact with a positive 
tone. The credit people can be of invaluable assistance 
to sales in promoting goodwill among customers and 
prospects by always radiating both warmth and friend- 
liness in all contacts, be they personal or by letter. 

It is well known that people believe and accept what 
they can understand. If a credit department does have to 
place a limitation on a customer, the salesman handling 
the account, as well as the customer, is entitled to a fair 
explanation of why and also how the credit position can 
be improved. 

(4). Have a point of direct contact between sales and 
credit. At Ray-O-Vac, we believe that credit and sales 
must go hand in hand to develop a strong, secure cus- 
tomer group. The contact between the credit and sales 
divisions is maintained through our customer relations 
department. Its personnel work closely in handling anid 
explaining credits, policy adjustments, complaints and 
credit decisions. 


Know Bankers and Financial 
Officers of Other Suppliers 


CHARLES T. SIEBERT, Director of Trade Relations, 
United States Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 


N our several capacities in business, both large and 

small, our duties are usually well defined. Some of us 
have responsibilities in preparing materials or articles 
for sale or in arranging to get these 
articles into customers’ hands in 
good condition and on time. Others 
are tied into the flow of business in 
functions which we call finance, 
accounting, engineering, industrial 
relations, credit. Each of these— 
operator, financial man, accountant, 
engineer, industrial relations mana- 
ger and credit manager—even though 
assigned specific responsibilities, has 
contacts directly or indirectly with customers and, by 
his daily behavior, adds to or detracts from his company’s 
sales success. The opportunities of a credit manager to 
contribute to his company’s selling effort have become- 
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daily challenges. They might appropriately be captioned 
“What Sales Management Expects from the Credit 
Department.” 


Certainly the sales management of any company would 
expect its credit policies and practices to be competitive. 
Sales management would expect its associates in credit to 
establish and adhere to policies which permit the greatest 
safe use of available working capital and the maximum 
contribution to profits. In some businesses, sales manage- 
ments could well expect special contributions from their 
associates in credit when the flow of working capital is 
temporarily interrupted for one or another reason, such as 
a build-up of some slow-moving merchandise inventory 
items. Along similar lines, sales managements have fre- 
quently been quoted as expecting their credit officers to 
make their day-to-day decisions so as to permit maximum 
sales with minimum losses. 


To these professional challenges from the sales de- 
partment we can add a number of less tangible objectives. 
Speaking for sales, I would certainly expect that my 
credit department people would be wellknown in financial 
and credit circles. I would rely on my credit management, 
when the occasion required, to make appropriate intro- 
ductions to bankers and to the financial officers of other 
suppliers, pointing toward complete coverage of all 
phases of a major contract about to be negotiated by a 
customer or of all requirements for a new line of business 
a customer is about to launch. I would expect the credit 
department, through services like these, to be adding 
constantly to my company’s prestige and goodwill. 

This “goodwill” area is difficult to define. I doubt if 
anyone could cover its scope with complete accuracy in 
words. An inspired salesman has a burning urge to carry 
his message to the limits of his territory, or beyond. 
When some of that urge and enthusiasm rubs off on a 
researcher, an operator or a credit man, we have every 
reason to expect more rapid coverage of the market. 


Creditman an Effective Salesman Too 


There are unending opportunities for creditmen to 
contribute to their company’s commercial accomplish- 
ment. I contend that it is only reasonable for sales 
managements to expect that their credit associates will 
add to their company’s prestige by conducting themselves 
as “effective salesmen.” 

In making references to effective selling by creditmen, 
any thought of their duplicating the efforts of the sales 
force is farthest from my mind. A creditman, in his direct 
contacts with customers, can be successful only when his 
calls are initiated and arranged by sales and when his 
contributions supplement the efforts and planning of 
sales. 


Experienced in Sales and Credit 


My experiences in both sales and credit have been 
with a large company in a basic industry. Most of the 
transactions for such a company involve large sums of 
money. The potentials for a new end-use product fabri- 
cated in whole, or in part, from a basic material, such as 
aluminum or steel, are frequently in big league propor- 
tions. Accordingly, they justify more traveling, more need 
for detailed understanding, and more expense per cus- 
tomer challenge than, say, for a jobbing business with 
possibly more customers but considerably less risk and 
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less challenge pei ciistonier. | know that opportunities 
exist for creditmen, in both kinds of businesses, to make 
contributions to the commercial success of their com- 
panies. Here is one of many cases where imaginative 
credit work was done in our basic type of industry. 


Sales-Minded Creditman 


There is the experience which one of our creditmen 
had with a company whose stock had been owned by one 
man. At the time of this man’s death, the company had 
just passed through ten years with each of the ten in red 
ink. ‘The owner, fortunately, had considerable means out- 
side the business. He was able to put more money into 
the business to offset the recurring losses, and took com- 
pany notes and a mortgage as evidence of these advances. 
It could well be that the owner of the business recognized 
his own personal limitations in management, and the 
needs of the business for full-time direction. At any rate, 
some nine or ten months before his death he had em- 
ployed an able and experienced manager and turned 
full responsibility and authority over to him. Even within 
the few months before the owner’s death, this new mana- 
ger had brought in a number of new contracts and was 
showing attractive profits. 

In the process of putting the new estate in sounder 
condition for better security to the widow and a 10-year- 
old son, the family attorney approached the recently 
appointed manager to see if he was interested in buying 
the stock. The attorney had been quite frank in explaining 
to the widow that the record of the business had not been 
good and that he doubted if the right kind of management 
could be retained or secured unless that management had 
the incentive of profits. He was equally explicit in talking 
to the manager, and frankly anticipated the manager’s 
desire to acquire control as well as his admission that 
he had no capital with which to make the purchase. The 
attorney encouraged the manager to explore ways and 
means of completing the purchase even though no funds 
were in sight. After a sleepless night, the manager re- 
viewed the entire story with our sales representative, who 
suggested that one of our creditmen be brought in. 


The creditman worked out a fair value for the stock 
and suggested that the shares be sold to the new owner 
but placed in escrow until fully paid for. He also suggested 
that payments against the purchase price could be made 
from dividends, but prompted the thought that dividend 
payments should never be more than half the earnings. 
The plan also provided that mortgage and other indebted- 
ness to the estate were to be subordinated to other normal 
business indebtedness as long as progress was being made. 


The attorney welcomed the creditman’s plan and saw 
to it that proper papers were drawn so that the program 
could be launched with dispatch. The years which fol- 
lowed were favorable and the new owner worked hard 
and effectively. In almost Horatio Alger fashion the full 
purchase price for the stock, as well as all other obliga- 
tions of the business and those of the new owner to the 
estate, were paid off in about three years. My company 
has enjoyed orders for all requirements of this interesting 
business ever since. 

Other examples likewise would point to changes, in 
recent years, in the concepts held by sales and credit 
departments alike. They would confirm the creative 
powers the creditmen can exercise in behalf of company 
sales and goodwill as well as financial progress. 
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man when a new account is contacted. The card must 
show the name and address of the business, whether it 
js an individual ownership, a partnership or corporation, 
when the business was begun, its nature, bank connec- 
tions, names and addresses of the owners, and officers’ 
titles, former business connections and trade references. 

In many cases the newspaper is first to grant credit, even 
before credit has been established by the new account, as 
when the latter wishes to place advertising announcing the 
“Grand Opening.” A salesman is in the best position to 
provide additional information needed, such as amount of 
inventory, personality of the proprietor, neatness of store 
arrangement, brand names of products, and many other bits 
of information not called for on a credit card. 

Further checking can determine how much credit 
should be extended. Contacting the bank references is 
important. I recall a prospect who named four banks. 
Inquiries the next day showed the bank connections 
consisted of dime-a-time accounts, not requiring cash 
balances. 

The following four points should also be checked: 
Where the prospective account buys, what he buys, what 
he owes, and how he pays. The first two points can 
be supplied by the salesman from his calls. In our line 
the salesman becomes very familiar with the dealer and 
usually knows the distributor through whom the dealer 
purchases his products. What he buys can be observed 
by the salesman. What he owes and how he pays can 
be learned through the Credit Interchange service, or 
Dun & Bradstreet reports. When the appliance business 
was shaky, distributors were very cooperative in ex- 
changing credit information. If the salesmen had not 
obtained cash with the order on the advertisers, after 
learning of their poor credit standing, our losses would 
have been substantial. Today the poor accounts have 
been weeded out, with a minimum of loss to us. 

Cooperation between the two departments can be 
mutually advantageous in many ways. If an account has 
been inactive for some time, it would be wise for the 
salesman to check with the credit department before 
placing additional copy. Perhaps the account was over- 
sold. There are accounts which will try to use the news- 
paper for promotion of sales to get cash to stave off 
their other creditors. 

Paid linage is the only kind that is profitable. Current 
accounts are live sales prospects. Recent figures showed 
our accounts 91 per cent current. Selling a marginal 
account its normal requirements is a constructive use of 
credit to promote sales. 

Our policy has been very flexible. In newspaper credit 
operation I can see no other way to maintain goodwill 
and obtain plus-linage. Our terms are 2 per cent before 
the 10th of the following month, unless ‘the individual 
customer suddenly becomes ill or has other logical 
reason for delaying his payments. Linage on all “going 
out of business” sales and liquidations is on a cash 
basis only. Night clubs should be on a cash basis, 
especially the small rural night spots. Some accounts 
must be limited on amount of credit extended in. one 
month. As a general rule, real estate dealers cannot 
have more than 60 days. Used car dealers must be 
watched carefully. New advertisers in a highly compet- 
itive field must be thoroughly checked and followed up. 


Several businesses on which we took a gamble, con- 
sidering their rating, are today our largest advertisers 
in their line, and the best payers. This proves that the 
individual himself must be taken into consideration. We 
carry many who have poor credit ratings but are very 
faithful in keeping their accounts current with us. 

The handling of collections has always been considered 
a credit department function, but again the cooperation 
of the salesmen can be more than helpful. The salesman 
and the advertiser in many cases become close friends. 


Set Up a Mutual Program 
For Swapping Experiences 


J. W. Crawrorp, Secretary-Treasurer, Railey- 
Milam, Inc., Miami, Florida 


F I were a sales manager I would make these changes 
in sales department practices to give maximum co- 
operation to the credit department. 
First, the sales staff should be 
thoroughly educated in the credit 
department’s policies and procedures. 
If they know what information is 
required by the credit department, 
then the opening of new accounts 
can be expedited, the collection of a 
past due account can be handled 
more efficiently. The sales represent- 
ative is the eyes and ears:of the 
company; if he learns what to look 
for or what to listen for, he can really “bird dog” the 
accounts for the credit department. This education should 
probably take place at the sales meetings, with perhaps 
five minutes set aside for the credit department. 
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Second, there should be an inter-department program 
for swapping experiences and ideas with credit personnel. 
If these meetings were held as often as once a month, the 
two departments could discuss their problems and perhaps 
receive some assistance in the form of advice or direct 
action. Such a program would cause the credit and sales 
personnel to become much better acquainted. This in itself 
would cause better cooperation between the two depart- 
ments, for it is only natural to help one’s friends. 


Third, if the credit department would devise ways to 
place the responsibility of marginal accounts with the 
salesmen, this could account for some profitable business. 
It has always been my experience that if you delegate 
responsibility to another person he will go all out to 
show a good record, as this job is a personal reflection 
on his ability. The salesman is probably the only one 
in the organization who knows his accounts personally, 
and he is probably better qualified to pass on marginal 
accounts than the far-off credit department. He must be 
kept advised of payments by the marginal account and 
any other pertinent information the credit department 
may have. 

I have very little patience with feuding between the 
sales and credit departments. This is ridiculous, as they 
are both on the same team and must pull together if 
their company is going to operate efficiently. All concerns 
have a single purpose and that is to make money. No 
matter what department you are in, your first allegiance 
is to your company. 
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Try These on Your Tax I. Q. 





The following is from a quiz on the Federal Income Tax Law. The quiz 
was prepared by the American Institute of Certified Public Accountants, 
in cooperation with the Internal Revenue Service. 

Check ONE of the italic items after each question. Then see Answers on 


page 33. 


During the past year you spent 
* approximately $1,000 for built- 
in bookcases and wall-to-wall! carpet- 
ing for your office. Since your lease 
has only four years to run, you 
may... 
(a) Deduct the $1,000 on your 1957 
tax return 
(b) Amortize the cost over the next 
four years 
(c) Depreciate it over the life of the 
furnishings 


When you were transferred to 
* another city, your company gave 
you a sum of money toward the cost 
of moving you and your family. For 
tax purposes you should consider this 
money as... 
(a) A gift that is not taxable. ..— 
(b) Income that is subject to tax 
with a deduction for only your per- 
sonal moving expenses .........— 
(c) Income that is subject to tax 
with a deduction for the cost of mov- 
ing your entire family 


ate 
PS 


You have invested in several 
* blue-chip stocks. The dividends 
received from this investment are ex- 
empt up to... 
(a) $50 whether you or your wife 
owns the stock hie 
(b) $100 if the stock is held jointly 
by you and your wife .......... — 
(c) $100 regardless of who owns the 
stock, providing you file a joint re- 
turn with your wife 


Your 16-year-old son works dur- 
* ing the summer for you in your 
unincorporated business, and you pay 
him a weekly salary. Since he is a 
full-time employee, he is .. . 
(a) Required to pay social secur- 
uly 
(b) Not subject to social security— 





Nothing is politically right 
which is morally wrong. 
—Daniel O’Connell 


(c) Permitted to decide whether he 
does or does not want social security 
INE FOS 0s. Fhe bea ERS ae 


* * * 


Last year you gave your church 
"a small piece of property for 
which you had paid $500 some time 
ago. Its value at the time of the gift 
was $1,500. As a result... 
(a) You may claim a tax deduction 
of $1,500 
(b) You must pay a capital gains 
tax on the $1,000 increase 
(c) You may claim a tax deduction 


There were a few leaks in the 
* shingle roof of your office build- 
ing; so you constructed a new tile 
roof. You should... 
(a) Consider this as a repair bill and 
deduct the entire amount as a busi- 
ness expense on your 1957 return— 
(b) Regard this as a capital improve- 
ment and depreciate the cost over a 
period of years 
(c) Add the cost of the repair to the 
value of the property 


After you have filed your per- 

* sona! 1957 tax return, the gov- 

ernment is allowed to check your 

return and bill you for additional tax. 

The period of time in which this may 
be done ends... 

(a) On the day you file your 1958 


(b) Two years after you file your 
1957 return 

(c) Three years from the due date of 
your 1957 return 


On the advice of a friend, you 

" engage a CPA to prepare your 
1957 tax return. The fee he charges 
for this service is... 
(a) Not deductible since it is a per- 
sonal expense 
(b) Not deductible if you are en- 
titled to a refund 


(c) Deductible in full 
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Cheer Up! It Can Be Worse; 
State Taxes Are Going Up 


State taxes totaled $14.4 billions 
in fiscal 1957, notes Commerce 
Clearing House in its annual review 
of state taxes, and the trend appears 
upward for 1958, due in part to a 
noticeable lag in tax collections in 
the fiscal year that began in July. 
Forty study groups have been or- 
dered by 24 states to investigate and 
propose ways and means to meet 
added governmental costs through 
new or higher taxes, and the reports 
of many of these groups will be 
submitted to legislatures in 1958, 
says CCH. 

A total of 21 rate increases were 
levied last year on these important 
sources of state revenue: income, 
sales, gasoline and cigaret taxes. 
The expiration dates of temporary 
rates of these four taxes that pre- 
viously had been boosted on an emer- 
gency basis were extended in 13 
instances; such rates made 
permanent in four states. 

Income tax rates were increased in 
Idaho, Indiana, Kansas and Mon- 
tana. Washington made permanent 
the 60 per cent surtax imposed on 
its business and occupation tax. 

Local tax changes were extensive. 
particularly in the property tax field. 
New property taxes or higher limita- 
tions on rates were authorized in 14 
states. Various municipalities were 
authorized to levy taxes, ranging 
from sales to business license, har- 
ness racing, hotel occupancy. Balti- 
more’s new tax on advertising is 
being watched everywhere. 

Courts and state administrators 
were busy with interpretations, rul- 
ings and regulations on state tax 
questions, notes CCH. Two key de- 
velopments concerned the important 
question of how far the states can 
go in taxing companies operating 
interstate. 


were 


ABA Council on Bank Education 


Everett D. Reese, chairman of the 
board of The Park National Bank. 
Newark, Ohio, has been named 
chairman of the newly created coun- 
cil on banking education of the 
American Bankers Association. The 
council will coordinate and supple- 
ment the work of the association’s 
graduate school of banking, Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, and other 
educational units. 
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WDiebold & Associates, 






‘matic data processing, 


Autumation Education Series 
For Management in 17 Cities 


Very few computers are being 
sed in a way that even begins to 
exploit their full potwattalities; noth- 
ing in a businessman’s past experi- 
ence or training has adequately pre- 
pared him for the crucial tasks of 
onverting to automatic data process- 
ing and using it effectively, asserts 

, .m Diebold, president of John 
Inc., New 
fork management consulting firm. 
7Management Science Training In- 
‘stitute, a new division of the con- 
‘sultant organization, has been estab- 
lished to answer the need for 
education of management in the tech- 
niques of automation. 
) Most courses now offered are too 
‘limited in scope to meet manage- 
“ment needs, notes Mr. Diebold. 
Actual equipment makes up only 
ja part of the investment in auto- 
often less 
‘than half. The remaining costs are 
‘the administrative and planning 
changes that the system requires. 
i These are management problems 
‘which management must be prepared 
‘to solve. To make such decisions 
|electively, management itself must 
shave training in these apm of 
Bavtomatic data processing.” 
| A series of one-week management 
‘level courses on the effective uses of 
automatic data processing in busi- 
'ness is being offered by the Institute 
‘this spring in 17 major North Amer- 
vican cities and in 10 European cities. 
“The American series is being given 
‘in Baltimore, Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
‘Seattle. San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
"New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Huw 
ton, St. Louis, Washington (D.C.), 
Detroit, Boston, Chacienai, Pitts- 
burgh, Hartford, and Toronto (Can- 
pada). Content of the course is based 
Hon operating results from more 
than 1,000 computer installations. 


Increase Use of Credit - 
cards for Tax Purposes 


Credit cards are “sprouting all 
Dover’ ’ following the Internal Revenue 
Service warning on °59 reporting of 
‘reimbursable expenses, according to 
Hthe American Hotel Association 
hich reports applications for the 

Iniversal Travelcard are running 
almost 40 per cent higher than last 
ear at this time. One advantage 
pointed out for the card, which is 
Walid for anything chargeable on a 
Motel ill, is less bookkeeping. 








Saving by Spending to Modernize Office 


Is a “Must” in a Period of Adjustment 


GAVE by Spending! This infallible guide to efficient office 

operation is sound business practice at all times, but it 
takes on special significance when the economy is experiencing 
a readjustment. 


Modernizing is the way to curtail wasteful office expenditures. 
In article after article in Credit and Financial Management, 
company executives have emphasized that installation of up- 
to-date equipment and procedures has effected these im- 
provements: (1) costs of getting out the work have been mate- 
rially reduced; (2) jobs completed in a fraction of the time 
previously required by outmoded machines; (3) errors cut to 
a minimum; (4) fewer workers needed on an operation, thus 
freeing personnel for other duties. 


Nominal investment in new equipment, the record proves, 
means great savings in every area of office work, be it in auto- 
mation, from integrated data processing to the large scale elec- 
tronic computer—in photocopying, microfilming—in systems 
and forms, record controls, communications such as teletype— 
in typewriting, dictating and transcribing, stenciling, calculating 
—in punch card, payroll or receivables processing—in space and 
motion-saving office layout, furniture, lighting, air-conditioning 
—in filing and storage facilities—in sorting and mailing—in 
any of the many other kinds of operation. 

Recent surveys point to the same conclusions, and to the fact 
that progressive management is fully aware that the competitive 
race is to the strong in equipment and controls. 


When more than 100 top executives, representing 25 different 
lines of industry, were asked how much consideration their com- 
panies would be giving this year to installation of new office 
equipment and revision of office procedure, every executive 
without exception stated that his company would be concentrat- 
ing at least as much attention on modernization in 1958 as in 
the past year. Seventy per cent declared they were giving the 
matter much more censideration than in 1957. 


This consensus reflects clearly that top management is not 
only cost-conscious but also alert to the necessity of speedy and 
accurate turnover of office paperwork in order to expedite pay- 
ment of accounts receivable, an increasingly important phase 
of the sharpened competition in distribution. 


The surge of automation is one outstanding aspect of this 
competitive race in office operation. The rapidly growing appli- 
cation of automation to office or credit department routine not 
only simplifies the processing of invoices, statements, ledger 
records, payrolls, accounts payable and accounts receivable, but 
also relieves the credit executive from time-consuming details 
and frees him for field visits to solidify relations with long- 
standing customers and to counsel prospective customers. 

But whether in automation or other physical media of office 
operation, modernized equipment and methods mean faster 
and wider distribution pinpointed to increased profitable sales 
of the company’s products and services. 
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By BERNARD C. ZIPERN 
Secretary-Controller 


Red L Foods Corporation 
Great Neck, New York 


HE frozen food industry is one 

of the newest large industries to 

have come into being in the last 
decade or so. We have faced certain 
problems unlike those confronting 
credit personnel in other industries, 
but feel they have been dealt with 
successfully, helping to build the 
business to lusty adulthood within a 
very short span of time. Frozen foods 
actually started more than 20 years 
ago but did not get far until after 
World War II. Large scale sales did 
not develop until frozen foods began 
to become an everyday household 
item. 

We have had to deal with many 
types of customers. First there were 
the large chains and wholesale food 
distributors, in the industry many 
years and in many instances well 
financed. 

In the second category of our cus- 


G TARTING in 1950 as office 

and credit manager of Red 
L Foods Corporation, Great 
Neck, N. Y., after years in public 
accounting, Bernard C. Zipern 
advanced to controller and re- 
cently was also elected secretary, 
heading up the credit depart- 
ment. 

Graduate of Pace College’s 
school of accountancy, Mr. Zip- 
ern is treasurer and a director of 
the National Prepared Frozen 
Food Processors Association and 
is chairman of the National 
Frozen Food Processors Credit 
Group, National Association of 
Credit Men. 
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....@ problem 


tomers were jobbers or distributors 
dealing exclusively in frozen foods. 
They were the middlemen, who were 
distributing our product to retail 
stores. Most of them were aggressive 
young men who had little capital but 
did have the foresight to prepare for 
the coming of a large industry and so 
invested perhaps their life savings in 
a frozen food truck. Because the in- 
dustry took hold so fast and because 
sales were doubling and tripling at 
short intervals, their main concern 
was to sell as rapidly as they could, 
without worrying about a sound fi- 
nancial foundation. Most of these 
distributors had to purchase addi- 
tional equipment to keep up with 
the growing demand. 


Sales Understanding Needed 


Where industry growth is normal. 
businessmen usually can _ project 
themselves and their financial pic- 
ture well enough in advance to run a 
sound business. In our field they did 
not stop to project long term financ- 
ing. Hence most of our distributors 
were under-financed, from a capital 
or credit point of view. We of course 
could see this and therefore in some 
instances had to temper our credit 
policies with a great deal of sales 
understanding in order to help the 
industry grow. 


Hounded by Creditors 


There was the predicament of a 
distributor I knew personally. One 
day I received a phone call to visit 
his office and sit down with him. I 
found the man in a highly jumpy 
and nervous condition. He said that 
he had been in business for a number 
of years and had made substantial 
strides and profits, but, because of 
conditions, he was constantly being 
hounded by creditors, as well as 
bankers, on loans and mortgages 
made. He felt that all this trouble 
was getting the better of him and he 
had about decided that the best thing 
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case is solved 


for him to do was to sell or liquid! 
ate his business. F 

Going over his financial picture, |P7 
found that at the beginning of cer.y 
tain seasons he usually purchaself 
large inventories in the expectation} 
that prices would go up on thesf 
items. I suggested that by reducing} 
inventories he would be able to have 
enough available capital to meet allf) 
current obligations and thus allevi.[7 
ate the “hounding.” Meanwhile, hep) 
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REALLY IN THE RED! 











Teacher: “Define defi- 
cit.” 
Student: “That?s_ what 








you've got when you haven’t 

got as much as you had 

when you had nothing.” 
—ABC of A Monthly. 
































would not be in the position of find 
ing himself with a very high priced> 
inventory if prices did not go up. Bi 
buying as needed and reflecting his} 
prices accordingly, he would be abk>) 
to make a reasonable profit and still 
have sufficient capital to pay current} 
obltgations. 






























Demurred at First 







At first our customer demurred.) 
He felt that he could “make iff 
killing” by buying early at a very} 
low price and thus could realize af 
greater profit when the item was inf) 
season and selling for a much highe> 
price. 

Several months more of operating 
on his own program only piled up 
his financial woes. Finally he decidedf 
to try our plan — for six months. 
At the end of the half year he phoned 
to thank me for the advice. 

The tremendous profits had no} 
been realized but his books showelf} 
better than average profits and, betf 
of all, there had been practically mf 
“headaches” from impatient credf 
itors. 
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Survey of Jobless Pay 
Tax Savings in States 


Savings to employers under the 
experience rating provisions of state 
jobless pay laws are pointed out by 
Commerce Clearing House in a re- 
port based on a state-by-state survey. 
In a number of states an employer 
can save up to $27 per $1,000 of 
payroll or $81 per employee. Even 
higher savings are possible in several. 

The CCH survey discloses the 
wide variation of rates from state 
to state. There are 30 different rates 
in Delaware, 27 in Texas, 25 in 
Illinois, and 20 in Michigan. Over 
half the states have from 10 to 15 


) different rates. This large number of 


rates in each state tends to spread 


/) the cost of benefits among employers 


in proportion to their responsibility 
for unemployment. 
The top rates are Michigan’s and 


| Wisconsin’s 4 per cent. In a majority 
) of the states the top is 2.7 per cent. 


Minimum rates under the state laws 


| range from zero to 9/10ths of 1 per 
> cent. 


Several types of experience rating 
systems are used by the states. The 
most popular one, known as _ the 
“reserve ratio” type, is used in 33 
states. Under this method each em- 


| ployer’s rate depends on his “reserve 


ratio,” found by subtracting benefits 
paid to his workers from his tax 


. payments and dividing the result by 
» his annual taxable payroll. 


Colorado, 


» Kansas, 


During 1957, the so-called “zero 
rates” were in effect in California, 
Florida, Hawaii, Iowa, 
Missouri, South Dakota, 


| West Virginia and Wisconsin. No 
_ lax was required from employers 
| who qualified for these rates through 
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their good employment records. In 
Washington, which does not reduce 


| tates but gives employers credits out 


of any surplus in the fund, an em- 
might _ possibly _ receive 
enough credit to cover his tax for 
a year, notes the CCH survey. 


It’s NRMA, Not NRDGA, Now 
The familiar NRDGA has bowed 


to modern expanded operations. By 
unanimous vote of the membership, 


| the National Retail Dry Goods As- 


sociation has changed its name to 


wedp, National Retail Merchants Associa- 


tion. George W. Dowdy, executive 


Belk Brothers Company, Charlotte, 
N. C., is president. 















Your 
customer 
owns it now 


When you ship, title passes, 
and your credit risk begins 


At the time of shipping, you create an account receivable... and 
unless you have credit insurance . . . your insurance protection 
ceases. You lose control of the asset because title of the merchan- 
dise has passed. It is sound to insure your product while you own 
it . . . it is equally sound to insure it when your customer owns it 
... and owes you for it. Aggressive executives, through American 
Credit Insurance, continue protection of their working capital 
and profits invested in receivables. It is an important tool for 
constructive credit management. Our booklet on the many ways 
credit insurance contributes to financial security and sales progress 
should interest you. Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY Co. of 
New York, Dept. 47, 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


Protect your capital and profit 
invested in accounts receivable 


with American 
Credit Insurance 


ANY ACCOUNT...NO MATTER HOW GOOD...IS BETTER WITH ACI 
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Considerations on Compromise Settlement Offer} 


Creditor Vigilance Required, Even If Recourse Is Had to Bankruptcy Act 


By CHARLES L. CUNNINGHAM 


Stonecipher and Cunningham 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


HAT are the considerations 
W that should actuate creditors 

when one of their debtors 
offers a compro- 
mise _ settlement 
of his  obliga- 
tions? 

Fre quently 
such offers are 
made at a meet- 
ing of creditors 
called at the in- 
stance of the 
debtor or his at- 
torney who, however, all too fre- 
quently does not come to such meet- 
ing adequately prepared to give a 
clear, accurate and complete picture 
of the debtor’s financial condition, to 
the irritation of creditors present. 

Generally, counsel for the defend- 
ant stresses the debtor’s honesty and 
claims that inability to pay his debts 
in full is due to causes alleged to 
be beyond the control of the debtor, 
such as adverse effect upon all busi- 
nesses in the vicinity due to a pro- 
longed strike in a large local indus- 
try. Ordinarily, only estimated 
figures of the actual value of the 
debtor’s assets are available at the 
first meeting of creditors, and even 
liabilities are frequently stated in 
merely approximate figures, without 
presentation of any audited financial 
statement or details of priority 
claims, such as taxes, wages, rent 
and encumbrances against equip- 
ment, payments on which may be in 
arrears, with doubtful equity in the 
debtor. 

It is usually stressed, to impress 
creditors, that the amount of the 
settlement offered is larger than 
creditors could possibly get in bank- 
ruptcy, and invariably it is stated 
that the debtor will not be able to 
obtain financial assistance, required 
to pay the amount of the proposed 
compromise, unless all of his credi- 
tors agree to accept the offer made. 

Usually, after presentation of 
debtor’s proposal, he and his coun- 
sel leave the room to permit frank 
discussion among creditors attend- 


c. L. CUNNINGHAM 


ing the meeting. Comment varies 
according to the point of view, com- 
pany policy and previous experience 
of particular creditors with the 
debtor involved. 

Even when it is agreed that the 
debtor is basically honest, some 
creditors may question his ability 
ever to make a real success of his 
business. It is frequently pointed 
out that, even if the debtor is able 
to raise the money to pay the sug- 
gested compromise percentage, he 
would still lack adequate capital for 
the future conduct of his business 
unless he could raise more capital 
than actually needed to settle with 
his creditors. 

Usually there are a few creditors 
who have done an extensive busi- 





HARLES L. CUNNINGHAM, 

partner in the law firm of 
Stonecipher & Cunningham, 
Pittsburgh, is former associate 
editor of the “Commercial Law 
Journal” and the University of 
Michigan “Law Review.” 

Mr. Cunningham, who is of 
counsel for The Credit Associa- 
tion of Western Pennsylvania, is 
a member of the Civic Club of 
Allegheny County and former 
moderator of the Presbytery of 
Pittsburgh. 





ness with a particular debtor over 
a period of years and who are will- 
ing to try to make up a present loss 
from profits on expected future busi- 
ness. Such prospect does not appeal 
to creditors caught on their first 
transaction with the debtor. 

At such a meeting there is agree- 
ment that before a definite decision 
can be made on the debtor’s offer, 
a complete and accurate statement 
must be obtained of the debtor’s 
assets and liabilities, with verifica- 
tion of the amount and value of his 
assets and a satisfactory explanation 
of any loss of assets as compared 
with those claimed in previous finan- 
cial statements. 

Some few creditors have an invar- 
iable policy against accepting any 
compromise — settlement involving 
payment of less than the full bal- 
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ance due from any debtor. Such 
creditors are willing, if necessary, J 
to grant an extension, but not af 
reduction in the amount of their |) 
claims, taking the position that to 
do so is unfair to other customers § 
of such creditors who are required | 
to pay full price for similar mer. | 
chandise and who should be pro- 7 
tected from competition by a debtor [ 
who, by putting through a compro. F 
mise settlement, obtains merchandise | 
for less than the amount charged f 
his competitors. : 


Majority Rules 


At such a meeting there is gen. 
eral recognition that, if a sufficient P 
percentage of creditors favor the} 
compromise offered, or some other 
compromise that can be obtained in) 
lieu thereof, all creditors can be 
forced to go along under one of the 
sections of the Bankruptcy Act. 

Experience indicates that mos 
creditors eventually decide that their 
principal concern is as to whether, > 
should the debter go into bank 
ruptcy, they would get as much af 
they would get by accepting thef 
offer of compromise out of court. 


Attitudes of Creditors 


The attitudes of creditors gener f 
ally fall into one of the following > 
categories: 

(1) Most creditors base their de- : 
cision, whether to accept or refuse ; 
an offer of compromise, upof 
whether they think they will gef 
more in dollars and cents by con: 
promising than by forcing liquida ¥ 
tion or by forcing a resort to some 
plan of arrangement or reorganiza > 
tion under one of the chapters off 
the Bankruptcy Act. F 

(2) Some creditors, having erf 
joyed a profitable business with thef 
debtor in the past, are willing of 
help an unfortunate customer, iff 
convinced of his essential honest) > 
and his business ability, by accept} 
ing a fair offer of compromise. Ff 

(3) A very few creditors adherf 
firmly to the policy of refusing eve! 
voluntarily to accept less than pa\'f 
ment in full, not only to discourag’ 
dishonest debtors but principally fof 































a more important reason in their 

opinion, namely, to avoid discrimi- | 
nation against their successful custo- | 
mers by accepting less for their 
merchandise from unsuccessful cus- 
tomers. 


Each Decides for Own Company 






Each creditor must decide for his | 
own company the underlying philos- 
ophy that his company feels is to 
the very best interest of his com- 
pany in such situations, so long as | 
creditors are free to decide volun- 
', tarily whether or not to accept an 
> offer of compromise, realizing that 
i regardless of their own decision they 
may be forced to go along through 
legal proceedings. 

Not only must creditors take what- 
ever dividend. may be forthcoming 
in straight bankruptcy liquidation, 
but certain fixed percentages of the 
creditors of any debtor, depending | 
upon whether one chapter or another 
of the Bankruptcy Act is invoked, 
can, with the approval of the court, 
compel all creditors to go along 
whether they want to or not. 
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Some Special Precautions 


If recourse is had to one of the | 
sections of the Bankruptcy Act, cred- 
| itors should still be vigilant, and 
' should give particular attention to i 
| hi Glinten: peeention: He is your local U.S. F.&G. Agent 
/ (1) To make sure that their 

Proofs of Claim are filed in time 

and in the proper place, which vary y. 

ander the different sections of the OU’LL want to see him because he knows 

Bankruptcy Act. 

(2) Fully to understand the plan 
proposed and to investigate either against losses which are due to dishonesty, 
| personally or through a creditors’ 
' committee to determine whether or 
_ not the plan proposed is fair and 
equitable. 
(3) To vote either for or against | 


how to give your company maximum coverage 


vandalism and accident... with a minimum 


of premium outlay. 


There is a U. S. F. & G. agent in your 


ida the plan and not let it be adopted | 

om’ by default, in failing to file proofs — community who will be glad to call on you 
iz of claim, thus reducing the number ; 

; off and amount of creditors by whose | at your convenience. 


vote all creditors are bound. ‘ F . 
Naturally there is no obligation. 

Sees Borrowing No Problem 

To Sound Growth Companies 


; 7 ne Ot eee eae CASUALTY -FIRE- MARINE INSURANCE 
‘— ment will be increasingly important eS Eee ’ ELATY -SURETY BONDS 

| factors in determining who will qual- | —" 

' ify for loans in 1958, predicts James 
| Talcott, president of James Talcott, 
Inc., factoring and commercial fi- 
nance firm, who sees plenty of cash 
available for the well-managed com- 
panies, 





United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Co, of Canada, Toronto 
; Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore 3, Md. 
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Streamlining Breaks Logjam of 


Inserting and Collating Rush Mail 


NE of the costliest problems of 

office operation can be the in- 

sertion and collation of the 
quantities of mail necessary to keep 
informed the individuals and corpo- 
rations with which a company does 
business. And what havoc the peri- 
odic “jamming up” of rush mail jobs 
can do to office routine is an experi- 
ence familiar to thousands of com- 
panies still reluctant to adopt the 
newest techniques. 

One of the larger investment bank- 
ing houses, White, Weld & Company, 
during its conservative and progres- 
sive growth has been alert in adop- 
tion of new techniques, not only in 
methods of financing but in office 
operation procedures as well. When 
the firm moved recently to one of 
New York’s newest office buildings, 
where it occupies four floors, modern- 
ization of the mail room operation 
was one of the areas which Edgar 
Wilkinson, office services manager, 
streamlined in keeping with the firm’s 
forward-looking policies. 

“Volume of mail—letters and mar- 
ket reports aggregating from 3000 to 
5000 pieces daily; monthly state- 
ments totaling 7000 to 10,000; pro- 


CUMMINGTON _ 8-Station Collator, 
Model 85A, automates the former te- 
dious manual assembly of research re- 
ports and other papers at White, Weld 
& Company, New York. Machine han- 
dles paper sizes up to 11x14’. 


HIGH-SPEED MAIL INSERTING—The Cummington Corp. Model 42 two-station 
Mail Inserter, shown in operation at White, Weld & Co., will insert either one 
or two pieces into each envelope, at the rate of 4,000 sealed envelopes per hour. 
Edgar Wilkinson (shown right), office services manager of the investment bank- 
ing house, reports the unit has simplified their entire mail inserting operations. 


motional, research, advertising and 
other literature, had been a heavy 
drain on the manpower facilities of 
the company,” Mr. Wilkinson recalls. 
“Particularly so during the monthly 
closing periods, when considerable 
overtime was necessary to get out the 
periodic mailings in addition to the 
regular volume.” 

With installation of one Cumming- 
ton Model 42 two-station Mail Insert- 
ing Machine, the company has simpli- 
fied its entire mail inserting opera- 
tions. “Where formerly 8 to 10 per- 
sons were required, today the volume 
is handled by one operator using 
the Cummington Mail Inserting Ma- 
chine,” notes Mr. Wilkinson. “The 
late afternoon logjam (after 3 p.m.), 
when most mail gets down to the 
mailroom, now is easily handled by 
the one operator. Overtime has been 
eliminated and employees have been 
released for other more valuable 
duties. The machine paid for itself 
in six months.” 

The high-speed Model 42 two-sta- 
tion unit, capable ot inserting either 
one or two pieces in each envelope at 
the rate of 4,000 finished envelopes 
an hour, has solved the bulk of the 
mail inserting problem. The machine 
handles a wide range of envelope 
sizes. 
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Simplicity of operation is an im- 
portant feature of the machine. The 
operator does not have to be a 
trained technician.’ Whereas ordi- 
nary inserting machines are large 
and ponderous units, the Cumming- 
ton Model 42 is compact and opera- 
ble with equal facility by male or 
female personnel. 


Collator Installed 


Gratification with the results ob- 
tained from its inserting equipment 
has led to installation by White, Weld 
of a Cummington Model 85A eight- 
station Collator, to convert to push- 
button ease the tedious task of collat- 
ing the output from their three 
Multilith machines. These are prima- 
rily daily reports of the company’s 
various research projects, each report 
consisting of from six to eight pages, 
size 814”x11”. The machine collates, 
staples and stacks the reports, and 
will enable one operator to handle 
the large volume which previously 
was farmed out. “With collating 
done in our own offices, we will have 
better control and be able to expedite 
the work,” says Mr. Wilkinson. The 
collator’s rated capacity is 10,000 
sheets an hour and it takes paper 
sizes ranging from 3x7” to 11”x14”. 

A valuable feature of the Cum- 
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mington equipment is the provision 
for increased volume. On the insert- 
ing machine additional stations can 
easily be affixed. The adjustment can 
be done right in the user’s office and 
the stations may be set up for differ- 
ent size pieces of mail. 


Area Outlook Engages Local 
Businessmen and Alfred “U” 


Focusing on area business condi- 
tions, top officials of four area com- 
panies in a panel sponsored by the 
department of economics and _busi- 
ness at Alfred University, Alfred, 
N. Y., concluded that “the worst has 
already happened” and they see no 
serious recession ahead for local 
business. 

In a survey released by the Uni- 
versity at its seventh annual invita- 
tional seminar for local businessmen, 
comment of 100 business leaders on 
the general outlook for future busi- 
ness conditions indicated that 35 are 
looking for an upward trend with 
only 12 seeing a decrease. The ma- 
jority, 53, feel that business in 1958 
will remain on the same level as in 
1957. 

Members of the seminar panel, 
chaired by Professor Henry Langer, 
were: George Frank, assistant to the 
president and director of public re- 
lations for the Erie Railroad, Cleve- 
land; B. W. Sauter, general manager 
of Westinghouse Electronics division, 
Bath; Joseph Waitkus, assistant tech- 
nical manager, Air Preheater Cor- 
poration, Wellsville, and Harry R. 
Fillmore, plant manager, SKF Indus- 
tries, Hornell. Their opinions were 
confined to conditions only in the 
university study area. 


Burroughs Unit in Italy 
Is 20th Operating Abroad 


The first air shipment to Italy of 
Burroughs Corporation’s new type- 
writer accounting machine, the Typ- 
ing Sensimatic, has been delivered to 
the newly formed Burroughs 
Italiana, S.p.A., headquartered at 
Milan. The Italian company becomes 
the twentieth Burroughs company 
operating in 22 countries. 

Series E and Datatron electronic 
computers, Datafile electronic mag- 
netic tape storage machines and busi- 
ness machine supplies are other 
Burroughs products the Italian com- 
pany will make available, announced 
Ray W. Macdonald, Burroughs inter- 
national division vice president. 





You are Invited to Receive the Newly Enlarged Value Line Survey’s 


SUMMARY of ADVICES 
On 850 Stocks 


Now is the time, following correction of most of the overvaluation previously in evidence 
~ “in the stock market, to put your investment house in order, and to place your capital 
in line for maximum safety and profit in 1958. 

Your first important step would be to check each of your stocks to see how they measure 
up for value, safety, income and appreciation in the year ahead. The Value Line Survey pro- 
vides Objective measures on each count. These Rankings are available exclusively in the Value 


Line Survey. The new Value Line SUMMARY, covering the expanded list of 850 stocks, ranks 
each of these stocks for: 


1. Quality—a specific measure of the long-term safety of each stock. 

2. Value—a graphic Rating that shows how much each stock is now undervalued 
or overvalued relative to its estimated earnings and dividends in the next 12 months. 

3. Probable Market Performance—a new Value Line ranking to determine the time 
to buy undervalued stocks or sell overvalued ones. 


4. A ciation—a measure of the relative 3 to 5 year appreciation potentiality of each 
of the 850 supervised stocks. P , 


5. Yield—an estimate of the dividend return you may expect from your stocks over the 
next 12 months. 


With this unusual SUMMARY before you, available only in the Value Line Survey, you 
would have at your fingertips the conclusions reached in the 1,000-page Value Line Survey, 
enabling you to check every one of your stocks against objective and current measurements 
of value, to choose the strongest and safest stocks for your own list. A copy of the latest 
Value Line SUMMARY will be sent you at no extra charge under the Special Anniversary 


I.0CRWDWS A SPECIAL 25th ANNIVERSARY OFFER 8S. 


Y On this twenty-fifth anniversary of the Value Line’s publisher—Arnold Bernhard Y 
ZY & Co.—you are invited to receive as an Anniversary Gift, the following valuable Y 
Z investment aids: y 
% Y 
G 1. COMPLETE SUMMARY OF ADVICES on 850 stocks to enable you to 7 
Z check all your stocks immediately. Z 
Z 2. AN INVESTMENT PROGRAM FOR LIFETIME SECURITY, a special Z 
Y Value Line study including 60 stocks selected for capital gain, income and safety. Z 
Z 3. SPECIAL SITUATION REPORT, with current recommendation and a number Yj 
% of previous recommendations especially interesting for purchase now. Y 
% 4. Also AT NO EXTRA CHARGE, the current edition of Ratings & Reports J 
ZY on the Steel, Mining and non-ferrous Mining & Fabricating industries, with % 
ZY analyses of 64 leading stocks including Alcoa, Anaconda, Bethlehem Steel, Y 
ZY International Nickel, Kaiser Aluminum, Kennecott, Republic Steel, Reynolds Y 
Y Metals, U.S. Steel and 55 others. % 
% 5. And in addition, you will receive at one-half the pro-rata fee, the next 4 weekly J 
Z editions of the enlarged and improved Survey including Ratings & Reports Y 
Z (approximately 80 pages per edition) on 265 leading stocks . .. 4 Weekly Y 
ZY Supplements ... 2 Fortnightly Commentaries . . . Supervised Account Report Y 
Z . . . 4 Weekly Summary-Indexes. Y 
Z Z 


To take advantage of this unusual Anniversary Offer, 
send $5 with your name and address below. 


Name 


Send $5 to Dept. CFM-1 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 


THE VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING 
5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Check-Fraud Fastest Growing Crime 
Says Todd; Most Dealers Careless 


HECK frauds are _ increasing 
markedly, a national survey of 
police officials shows. A total of 402 
police departments and sheriffs’ of- 
fices participated in the study. From 
1955 to 1956, formal complaints of 
check fraud rose 16 per cent, arrests 
climbed 18 per cent, and the dollar 
amount involved jumped 19 per cent, 
according to the survey, conducted by 
The Todd Company, Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y. The company, a subsidiary of 
Burroughs Corporation, is a leading 
manufacturer of protected, insured 
checks and check protective equip- 
ment. 
In the last similar survey con- 
ducted by Todd, the increase in check 
fraud from 1953 to 1954 was found 


to be only 5 per cent. 


“Findings of this latest survey bear 
out indications from insurance com- 
panies and other sources that check 
fraud is the nation’s fastest-growing 
crime,” said George L. Todd, president. 


“The upward trend in check fraud 
is more than double the increase in 
the check usage which, according to 


American Banker, was about 8 per 
cent from 1955 to 1956, resulting in 
a record volume of over 3 trillion 
dollars in checking account transac- 
tions last year. This figure has almost 


doubled in the last decade. 


Public More Careless 


“The trend indicates that as check 
usage has increased, people have be- 
come more careless in their check- 
cashing habits. 

“Replies to our questionnaire 
show, very interestingly, a high de- 
gree of correlation with the results 
of our last survey. One of the places 
this shows up is in replies to our 
question as to which types of busi- 
nesses are most often victimized. Our 
first survey showed 85 per cent of 
bad checks were being passed in de- 
partment stores, supermarkets, liquor 
stores, taverns and independent gro- 
ceries, in that order. The new survey 
shows that 86 per cent are passed in 
these same groups of outlets, except 
that gas stations have replaced liquor 
stores. 

“Supermarkets (30 per cent) have 
supplanted department stores (21 
per cent) as the establishments most 
frequently hit.” 


Today, liquor stores, drug stores 
and restaurants are sixth, seventh 
and eighth. Banks, hotels and hard- 
ware stores represent only 1 per cent 
or less of the targets of check crooks. 

Only 40 per cent of merchants ex- 
ercise proper care in cashing checks, 
and only 50 per cent act promptly to 
help police track down check fraud 
artists, the authorities reported. This 
represented an improvement over the 
last survey, when police said only 37 
per cent of merchants used care in 
their check-cashing, and the same 
percentage cooperated promptly with 
the police. 

The “amateur” check crook is in 
ascendancy over the “professional.” 
Last year, 65 per cent of check 
crooks were classified by police as 
“amateurs.” In 1953, the proportions 
were 54 per cent “amateur” and 46 
per cent “professional.” Men con- 
tinue to outnumber women among 
bad check passers by about seven to 
one. Three per cent were juveniles. 

The police reported the October- 
November-December (Thanksgiving- 
Christmas) period most dangerous. 
April, May and June were the least 
dangerous months. 

The passing of completely ficti- 
tious checks is the most popular 
method. Forgery of the maker’s or 
indorser’s signature is the second 
most-used method, counterfeiting of 
legitimate checks third. 


Wage Inflation Real “Dragon,” 
Mortgage Conference Is Told 


Not monetary inflation but wage in- 
flation, whereby wages are pushed up- 
ward faster than productivity rises, 
is the “dragon to attack” in the 
economy, and tight money, the “most 
popular answer” as to why the slip- 
page took place in housing starts is 
hardly the only cause, declared 
George Cline Smith, vice president 
and economist, F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion, New York. Mr. Smith was ad- 
dressing the 54th annual savings and 
mortgage conference of the American 
Bankers Association, in New York. 

“It is later than you think” for 
consideration of electronic data proc- 
essing equipment, Everett J. Livesey, 
vice president and secretary, The 
Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, New 
York, warns, particularly the smaller 
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banks. Mr. Livesey is chairman of 
the committee on savings manage- 
ment and operations. He called co- 
operative or group installation of 
electronic equipment a promising ap- 
proach for the latter. 

Evolution of banks as “financial 
department stores,” savings and 
monetary policy, the development of 
electronic devices for savings bank 
operations, mortgage lending, were 
among other subjects discussed. 

Pension fund managers are urged 
by William A. Marcus, senior vice 
president, American Trust Company, 
San Francisco, “to give serious con- 
sideration to the employment of a 
reasonable portion of welfare funds 
in mortgage investment.” Pension 
funds so invested could also prove 
extremely beneficial to the nation’s 
long term credit structure, Mr. Mar- 
cus told the bankers. 

Throwing light on the socalled 
“sac” in housing starts, economist 
Smith pointed to these factors: in- 
flated costs; that Dodge Reports totals 
show the floor area involved in the 
1956 new housing did not drop off 
nearly so sharply as the number of 
units; also that the average price tag 
was considerably higher. 

“The Voluntary Home Mortgage 
Credit Program is still the answer of 
private enterprise to defeat govern- 
ment competition and to dry up direct 
lending on the part of the federal 
government,” declared Daniel W. 
Hogan, Jr., president City National 
Bank & Trust Company, Oklahoma 
City, president of the ABA savings 
and mortgage division. 
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) Politics Called Price of Inflation or 


Depression, on Banking and Money 


[' the nation should experience 
a period of uncontrolled inflation 
or a severe depression, “politics will 
again enter the picture with respect 
to banking, the issuance of money, 
and the fixing of its value,” declared 
Sen. A. Willis Robertson (Va.), at 
the 83rd annual convention of the 
American Bankers Association, in 
Atlantic City. Inflation was scored as 
“public enemy one” by speakers be- 


' fore the more than 7,000 bankers 


from the United States and terri- 
tories, and foreign countries. 

To check the. upward pressure on 
prices, Senator Robertson recom- 
mended the following program: 


Maintain the independence of the 


Federal Reserve Board; cut federal 
spending by $10 billions and taxes 
by $8 billions; encourage savings as 


' a source of new expansion money; 
_ urge industry and labor to unite on 
' a price stabilization program. Sena- 


tor Robertson is chairman of the 


| Senate banking and currency sub- 


committee responsible for the Finan- 


cial Institutions Act of 1957 (S.1451), 


' which was termed “the most signifi- 
' cant event of the year for banking 


in general” by Sam M. Fleming, 
president, National Bank division, 
ABA, and president, Third National 
Bank in Nashville (Tenn.). 


Questions U. S. Farm Program 


“Government farm price programs 


' cannot make enduring farm prosper- 


ity,” commented William I. Myers, 


dean, New York State College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University, Ith- 
aca, N. Y., although “they can cush- 


ion declining prices for a time.” He 


| pointed out the need for credit to 
| permit efficient farm operation but 
| at the same time to help borrowers 
| keep their debts on a safe basis. 


“There has been a continuing in- 
crease in the capital and credit re- 
quirements of modern commercial 
family farms,” observed Dean Myers. 
“Larger acreages at higher prices per 
acre for efficient production fre- 
quently require longer term mortt- 
gages than banks can give. Working 
requirements for tractors, 
machinery, livestock, chemicals and 
other cash costs also have grown 
rapidly.” 

Banks are subject to much unjus- 


tified criticism by the public for the 
interest rates, declared banker Flem- 
ing. “Too few people understand 
the workings of interest rates which 
are determined in the market place 
through the law of supply and de- 
mand and not by banks or bankers.” 
He pointed to bank earnings, which 
are much smaller than those of most 
other types of businesses. “The an- 
nual report of the FDIC for 1956 
showed aggregate net earnings of 
the 14,000-odd insured banks in the 
United States were only $1.216- 
billions or 7.82 per cent on total 
capital accounts. Manufacturing com- 
panies, on the average, earned 12.3 
per cent on capital in 1956, and sev- 
eral individual companies earned al- 
most as much as all of the banks in 
the country combined.” 

Wider horizons are opening for 
consumer credit, possibly in “addi- 
tions to homes to accommodate 
larger families, new ways of finan- 
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COLLECTION ? 


Control of your product leaves you on de- 
livery; your cash can then be tied up in ac- 
counts receivable, leaving working capital 
as the victim. 

Credit Insurance is working capital insurance 
...a hedge against the unexpected that can 


cing the college education of the 
growing number of college students,” 
noted outgoing ABA president Erle 
Cocke, vice chairman of the board 
and chairman, executive committee, 
The Fulton National Bank, Atlanta. 
He emphasized that banks will have 
to meet keener competition and he 
urged early steps toward automa- 
tion, by placing documentary instru- 
ments on a uniform basis and de- 
veloping coordinated systems. 


Silverman Cites Challenges to 
Commercial Finance Companies 


Keeping strong the American pri- 
vate enterprise system, with its mil- 
lions of small and medium-size busi- 
nesses, will in the near future 
challenge, as never before, the services 
of commercial law men, credit men 
and commercial finance and factor- 
ing companies, says Herbert R. Sil- 
verman, executive vice president, 
James Talcott, Inc., New York, and 
chairman of the National Commer- 
cial Finance Conference. 

“Some situations need planning for 
expansion,” he told the Commercial 
Law League of America. 









turn the good customer into a bad debt or 
a past due account. 


Put security into your cash forecast. Consult 
your London Guarantee and Accident Co. 


Credit Insurance Representative today. 


CREDIT INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 





LONDON GUARANTEE AND ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 


MEMBER OF THE PHOENIX OF LONDON GROUP 


55 FIFTH AVENUE - 
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NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
OVER HALF A CENTURY OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE IN CREDIT INSURANCE 


Thumbnail Sketch of the Statement of Funds 


Accountants Present Five-Point Guide for Application of Basic Concepts 


By Robert S. Brumagim, CPA 
and 
Robert H. Rogers, CPA 


EOPLE who are not trained as 
mseainin often find the State- 
ment of Funds to be compli- 


: q 


R. S. BRUMAGIM R. H. ROGERS 


cated and difficult to understand. 
Actually it is very simple in theory 
and can easily be understood by 
lawyers, business executives, and 
others who find the statement a use- 
ful and necessary tool of business. 

Basic to an understanding of the 
funds statement is the understanding 
of the term “working capital,” also 
referred to as “net working capital” 
or “net current assets.” These terms 
refer simply to the excess of current 
assets over current liabilities. 

The word “funds”, as used in the 
funds statement, means working cap- 
ital, not cash. This can be understood 
readily by reference to the funds 
statement in the example shown on 
the opposite page. The difference be- 
tween funds provided and funds ap- 


OBERT SMITH BRUMAGIM, 
CPA, who holds master de- 
grees from Northwestern and 
Columbia universities, taught 
school seven years, was an ac- 
countant for Ernst & Ernst at 
Rochester, N. Y., held executive 
posts in the U. S. General Ac- 
counting Office. He was control- 
ler for Charles Lachman Co., 
Phoenixville, Pa., 1950. Becom- 
ing associated with Mohawk Car- 
pet Mills, Amsterdam, N. Y., he 
was manager of the cost and bud- 
get depariments from 1951 until 
1953, when he was named con- 
troller. 
Mr. Brumagim is author of 
several Government corps ref- 
erence manuals, 


plied always equals the change in 
working capital. This fact is some- 
times obscured by including the 
change in working capital with either 
funds provided or funds applied, in 
which case the two must be equal. 
Profits provide funds, that is, in- 
crease the working capital. An ex- 
change of a working capital item for 
an item not in the current asset or 
current liability groups has an effect 
upon working capital. Funds may be 
applied for the purchase of fixed 
assets; if so, working capital is 
decreased. 

The funds provided by profits may 
be cash, or some other current asset, 
such as accounts receivable. The 
funds applied to the purchase of a 
truck may be cash, or some other 
working capital item, such as ac- 
counts payable. 

It should be noted at this point 
that depreciation does not provide 
funds, as may sometimes appear 
from the funds statement. Deprecia- 
tion represents a “non-funds” deduc- 
tion (usually called by the mislead- 
ing term “non-cash” deduction) 
from the profit, and must be added 
back in order to determine the actual 
amount of funds provided by the 
profit. | 

In the example shown here, al- 
though the profit is only $1,375, it 
provides funds of $1,400 as follows: 


Funds Provided by 
Sales 
Funds Applied to: 
Purchase of inven- 
tory sold in the 
illustration $3,000 
Payment of Wages 500 
Payment of Rent .. 100 


Net Funds Provided by Profit 
Depreciation (non-funds de- 


duction) 25 
Net Profit $1,375 


$5,000 


3,600 
$1,400 


Thus, the proper place on a funds 
statement for depreciation (or any 
other non-funds item of income or 
expense) is as an adjustment of the 
book profit, for the purpose of arriv- 
ing at the actual funds provided by 
that profit. 

Looking at the tabulation herewith, 
we can readily see that the $1,400 
Funds Provided represents a net in- 
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“Dad, what is a traitor in 
politics?” “A traitor, son, is 
a fellow who leaves our 
party and goes over to the 
other side.” 

“Well, what do you call 
the fellow who leaves the 
other party and comes over 
to our side?” “He’s a con- 
vert, my boy, a convert.” 

—Vacationland’s 
Agency Bulletin 





crease in working capital of $1,400. 
Turning to the $1,000 Funds Applied 
we see that this represents a decrease 
in working capital, that is, the pay- 
ment of $1,000 in cash for the pur- 
chase of a used truck. The excess of 
Funds Provided over Funds Applied 
is $400, which of course is the 
amount of the increase in funds 
(working capital.) 

To summarize; for an understand- 
ing of the Statement of Funds, it is 
necessary to keep in mind the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. “Funds” means working capi- 

tal, not cash. 

2. Working capital is the excess 
of current assets over current 
liabilities. 

. Funds Provided represents in- 
creases in working capital. 

. Funds Applied represents de- 
creases in working capital. 


(Concluded p. 23, bottom col. 1) 





OBERT H. ROGERS, CPA, 
is a graduate of Syracuse 
University. After two years as 
an accountant jor S. D. Leides- 
dorf & Co., New York, he be- 
came an instructor at Powelson 
Institute, Syracuse, and was cost 
accountant for the Syracuse 
Cerebral Palsy Association. 


From 1950 to 1953 he was an 
accountant for Arthur Andersen 
& Co., New York. Joining Mo- 
hawk Carpet Mills in 1953 as 
assistant cost supervisor, he ad- 
vanced to cost supervisor and to 
assistant to the controllers. In 
January last year he went to The 
Todd Company in Rochester, 
N. Y., on the controller’s staff. 











ILLUSTRATION OF EFFECTS OF SELECTED 
TRANSACTIONS ON A FUNDS STATEMENT 
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Trial Balance, End of Month . $12,400 





BALANCE SHEET AT END OF MONTH 


$1,000 $ 925 








FUNDS APPLIED: 





















$3,000 


STATEMENT OF FUNDS 


To Purchase of Truck 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 


Accounts Allow. for 
Receiva- _Inven- Depreci- Accounts Capital Cost of | Other 
Transactions Cash ble tory Truck ian Payable Invested Income Sales Expenses 
Trial Balance, Beginning of 
RE $10,000 $ — $— $— $— $— $10,000 $— $— $— 
1. Purchase of Inventory .... — — 3,000 — — 3,000 _ _ _ -_ 
) 9. Sale of =e com- 
; plete disposal... ... _ 5,000 (3,000) — _ _ _ 5,000 3,000 = 
> 3. Payment oP Wages alae a (500) — oo _ ~ — _ _ _ 500 
4, Payment ofRent...... (100) — — _ _ _ - - 100 
5. Purchase of Truck. . .... (1,000) — _— 1,000 _ _ —_ —_ _ 
6. Collection of Accounts 
. | 4,000 (4,000) — _ -_ _ _ - ~ = 
- 1. Accrual of Depreciation on 






$1,000 $— 


$10,000 $5,000 $3,000 $ 625 





‘ ASSETS FUNDS PROVIDED: 
OE gis ke. eS ee ee ee re $12,400 BY PROFIT 
ES ee eee ee eee ee 1,000 EY & 6 6 eo oLew wee ad oe $1,375 
Depreciation (non funds). . .....-.- 25 
Ee ee ae ee ee $13,400 
a ie Git ig i i ae ike he ae ig ay 975 Te. fg 3 on ee tee ae es $1,400 














Increase in Funds (working capital). . .....-.-- 








pone wie Ge em ae we $ 3,000 
0 En eee ee ee 000 
; ; , SCHEDULE OF CHANGES IN FUNDS 
ae Se a ee re 1,375 (WORKING CAPITAL) 
$14,375 Change in 
ne Dane qn 
INCOME STATEMENT FOR ONE MONTH ni. fc “Cae 
ela Nae big: sat ae ee aes? cde a ae a We $5,000 CURRENT ASSETS: 
Cost NM aig: di teas a al mg San oe aks Se a se 3,000 SD se aes ae as a 6d $10,000 $12,400 $ 2,400 
Accounts Receivable . _ 1,000 1,000 
Ee ee ee —————S —— 
$13,400 $ 3,400 


ee 25 625 Accounts Payable ‘oo $ 3,000 $ 3,000 
Se eles et OE ee oe Working Capital . .... . $10,000 $10,400 $ 400 






BRUMAGIM-ROGERS 
(Concluded from page 22) 


5. Depreciation does not provide 
funds. However, since the net 
profit has been reduced by de- 
preciation (a non-funds item), 
the depreciation must be added 
to the net profit in order to 
determine the amount of funds 
actually provided from this 
source. 


Any funds statement may be un- 
derstood by the application ot these 
basic concepts. All that such a state- 
ment shows is a list of the items that 
were responsible for the increases 
and decreases in working capital 
during the period covered by the 
statement. 


The schedule of changes in work- 
ing capital is merely an analysis of 


the changes in the individual items 
of current assets and current liabili- 
ties which comprise the working cap- 
ital. It is the funds statement which 
shows the cause of these changes. 


Department Store EDP System 
Gives Day’s Figures in Hours 


The data prucessing system recently 
put into operation at Burdine’s, in 
Miami, Fla., is said to record a cus- 
tomer’s transaction in as little as 10 
seconds and computes daily totals at 
the rate of 24,000 additions per min- 
ute. “Brains” of the installation, re- 
ported to be the first fully automated 
department store data-processing sys- 
tem in the country, consist of 43 Clary 
Corporation Transactors and a Royal 
McBee LGP-30 computer. 

The Transactor automatically prints 
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the customer’s sales check at the same 
time it punches sales information onto 
the tape. The tape in turn is fed to 
the computer. Within a few hours, 
figures are automatically typed out on 
an all-electric typewriter in the follow- 
ing classifications: total sales for the 
day, total sales by department, total 
sales by classification within a depart- 
ment, total collected for taxes, both 
state and federal; total collected for 
special charges, total sales by type. 
Compiling the information formerly 
took days, even weeks. 


Canada Lowers Its Income Tax 
Rates, Raises Exemption Level 


Canada will gain an additional 
advantage over the U. S. taxpayer by 
its income tax rate reduction and 
$100 rise in dependency exemption, 
says Commerce Clearing House. 





ON THE 


Personal Side 


SI 


ET cass 


Marion M. Jounson, formerly 
treasurer, has been elevated to vice 
president and appointed executive di- 
rector of personnel and public rela- 
tions, Brown-Forman Distillers Cor- 
poration, Louisville, Ky. At the same 
time Earl A. Dorsey, secretary, was 
advanced to treasurer and director of 
finance, and Phillip B. Newman 
stepped up from assistant secretary 
to secretary. Mr. Johnson and Mr. 
Dorsey also were named to the com- 
pany’s executive committee. 

Mr. Johnson began with the com- 
pany in 1937 as accounting clerk. He 
is president of the Louisville Credit 
Men’s Association; trustee of the 
Credit Research Foundation, NACM, 
member of the committee on profes- 
sional development and education, 
and faculty member, Dartmouth 
NACM Graduate School of Credit & 
Financial Management. In 1952 he 
was recipient of the American Petro- 
leum Credit Association Award of 
the NACM Graduate School, Dart- 
mouth. 

Mr. Dorsey also started with the 
company as accounting clerk, in 
1935. Mr. Newman began as assistant 
controller of sales in 1945. 


Joun S. Grimes has been elected 
a director of American Credit In- 
demnity Company of New York with 
executive offices in Baltimore. 

Mr. Grimes is vice president and 
director of Commercial Credit Com- 
pany. His father, William H. Grimes, 
who retired in 1942, had been presi- 
dent of Commercial Credit Company 
from 1916 until 1930, at which time 


he was named vice chairman. 


With the retirement of KEITH 
POWLISON as vice president and sec- 
retary of Armstrong Cork Company. 
Lancaster, Pa., ALBERT H. SHEAFFER, 
manager of the general legal depart- 
ment, has added the duties of secre- 
tary of the company. 

Mr. Powlison had joined Arm- 
strong as a salesman in 1922, left to 
enter the education and_ banking 
fields, then returned and became 
assistant treasurer. Successive ad- 
vancements were to treasurer and 


director in 1938, vice president and 
controller in 1943, vice president and 
secretary in 1953. He attended Po- 
mona College, Columbia University 


and Johns Hopkins (Ph.D. in eco- 


nomics). 


In promotions at Commercial 
Credit Corporation, announced by 
Edmund L. Grimes, chairman of the 
board of Commercial Credit Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Thomas A. Duncan 
was elected president; Samuel M. 
Chesney, James W. Newman and 
James P. Taylor were named execu- 
tive vice presidents.- 


Michael V. Kane, Everett W. Sara 
and Michael Sheehan were elected 
senior vice presidents. In addition, 
Walter Browning, Thomas W. 
Church, Elmer L. Chesney, Murray 
M. Hotchkiss, Donald S. Jones and 
Herman Staton were re-elected sen- 
ior vice presidents. 


The Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York, has named Epwarp J. GANNON 
and Joun R. MEEKIN to its public 
relations and advertising staff. 


HERMAN WAGNER has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Agricultural 
Credit Corporation of the Farm 
Bureau Cooperative Association, Inc., 
Columbus. Mr. Wagner, who at- 
tended Akron, Franklin and Capi- 
tal universities, is a member of the 
Columbus Credit Association and is 
past president of the Columbus Chap- 
ter of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association. 


Francis G. Ross, appointed an 
executive vice president of Chase 
Manhattan Bank, New York, con- 
tinues as officer in charge of the 
bank’s trust department. 


Greorce G. Main, treasurer of 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
retains that post while becoming vice- 
president - finance. FRancis_ E. 
DaLTON, director of corporate ac- 
counting since 1949, has been elected 
controller. 


Harry W. WivuiAMs has been ap- 
pointed chief accountant at the 
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J. S. GRIMES 


E. A. DORSEY P. B. NEWMAN 


Cuyahoga Works of American Steel 
& Wire Division, United States Steel 
Corporation, Cleveland. 


Urpan Hipp has been named treas- 
urer, Barber-Greene Company, Auro- 
ra, Ill., to succeed John M. Spence, 
who moves into the newly created 
post of manager of insurance. Follow- 
ing graduation from the University of 
Illinois and a period with Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corporation, Mr. Hipp 
went with Barber-Greene in 1939 as 
assistant purchasing agent. He ad- 
vanced to credit manager, later add- 
ing the duties of office service man- 
ager. He became assistant to the 
president in 1952, assistant treasurer 
in 1954. He is a director as well as 
secretary and treasurer of the Barber- 
Greene subsidiary export companies, 
and director and assistant treasurer 


of Barber-Greene Canada Ltd. 


Tuomas J. McDermott has been 
named credit operating manager— 
sporting goods, Dunlop Tire & Rub- 
ber Corporation, Des Moines (Iowa) 
warehouse. He had been assistant 
credit and operating manager of the 
New York division since 1956. 


Everett A. WicKsTROM has been 
appointed assistant credit manager, 
The American Hardware Corpora- 
tion, New Britain, Conn. Following 
employment with Maxim Silencer 
Company and Aetna Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Mr. Wickstrom 
went with the American Hardware in 


1946 in the IBM department. 
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CuarLes R. Dopson has been ele- 
vated to vice president, The First 
National City Bank of New York, 
New York. Mr. Dodson began with 
the bank in 1954 as a_ petroleum 
engineer. He holds a bachelor degree 

(1930), University of Maryland, 

M.Sc. (1932), Massachusetts Insti- 

tute of Technology, and the Executive 
JAward of the NACM Graduate 
School of Credit and Financial Man- 
; agement, Dartmouth (1957). He is a 
Jdirector of American Institute of 
) Mining & Metallurgical Engineers. 


Dae od 


ArTHUR R. Rapp is Midwestern 
‘representative, Commercial Invest- 
ment Trust, Inc., his headquarters at 
> Chicago. He formerly was with A. G. 
Becker & Company, Inc., Chicago. A 
) graduate of Northwestern University 
+ school of commerce, 1947, Mr. Rapp 
has been associated with commercial 
| paper interests the last eight years. 


Joun L. WarNER has been _pro- 
' moted to treasurer of Kilgore, Inc., 
Westerville, Ohio. He will continue 
‘to discharge the responsibilities of 
‘credit manager. From Ohio Northern 
University Mr. Warner went into the 
| office of the treasurer of the State of 
Ohio, then to Scioto Ordnance Plant, 
> Marion, Ohio, as cost accountant, 
‘before going with Kilgore as cost 
' accountant in 1944. He advanced to 
' chief accountant in 1952, adding the 
‘credit manager post in 1954. He is a 
member of the Columbus (Ohio) 
| Credit Association and past president 
| Westerville Jaycee’s. 
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CaRLETON R. NEWELL has_ been 
named credit manager for the north- 
eastern region, International Shoe 
Company, with his headquarters 
at Manchester, N.H. He succeeds 
William J. Schmidt, who has retired 
after 51 years in the shoe business. 
Mr. Newell, a graduate of NACM 
Graduate School of Credit & Finan- 
cial Management, Dartmouth °56, 
began with the company in 1946. 

Mr. Schmidt had been with Morse 
& Rogers Shoe Company from 1906 
until that company was acquired by 
International Shoe. He became credit 
manager of ISC’s Sundial Division 
when it was first formed. Mr. 
Schmidt is a past chairman of the 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau, 
NACM, and a director of the New 
York Credit & Financial Management 
Association. 


Dona.p N. MacLain has been pro- 
moted to assistant controller, Caine 
Steel Company, Chicago. He contin- 
ues his responsibilities as office man- 
ager and credit manager. A 22-year 
veteran in the metals industry, Mr. 
MacLain is active in the Chicago As- 
sociation of Credit Men and cur- 
rently is treasurer of the Industrial 
Supplies and Material Group. 


C. J. BACKSTRAND, president, Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Lancaster, 
Pa., has announced the appointment 
of E. W. Hines as secretary-treasurer 
of the newly formed wholly-owned 
subsidiary, Armstrong Contracting & 
Supply Corporation. W. N. Hartman, 
assistant treasurer and general man- 
ager of new production coordination, 
of the parent company, is a director 
of the subsidiary company. 


James F. GorMtey has been ad- 
vanced from controller to treasurer 
of Ketchum & Company, Inc., drug 
wholesalers, New York. He began 
with the company in 1953 following 
financial and sales posts with various 
companies, including Colonial Air- 
lines, International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, and with Tide- 
water Oil Company as auditor and 
European financial representative. 


Pauw H. ELicKer has been named 
vice president for finance, Smith- 
Corona, Inc., Syracuse headquarters. 
He continues as treasurer and chief 
financial officer of the office equip- 
ment company. 





B. B. LORING 


JESSE SISKIND 


BENJAMIN B. Lorine has_ been 
named executive vice president and 
treasurer of Seaporcel Metals, Inc., 
Long Island City, N.Y. He has been 
vice president since the organization 
of the company in 1931. 


JESSE SISKIND, accounting and 
credit manager, Meilink Steel Safe 
Company, Toledo, has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the company. 


Joun F. MANNHAUPT has been ap- 
pointed controller of Copease Cor- 
poration, New York. He will be 
responsible for administrative opera- 
tions of purchasing, office manage- 
ment and warehousing, in addition 
to his financial duties. Mr. Mann- 
haupt was secretary-treasurer of Atlas 
Trading Corporation and construc- 
tion auditor of General Chemical 
Division of Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corporation and with Bank of Man- 
hattan, before going with Copease in 


1953. 


DonaLp L. REHBERG, of Detroit, 
has been promoted to the newly 
created position of director-divisional 
accounting, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, Pittsburgh. Earlier Mr. 
Rehberg had been division controller 
for J&L’s stainless steel division, War- 
ren, Mich. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan (M.B.A. 1949), he 
is a member of the Systems and Pro- 
cedures Association and the Michigan 
Association of Certified Public Ac- 
countants. 

James J. Paulos, CPA, succeeds 
Mr. Rehberg as division controller. 


WittiAm S. SPAULDING, JR., has 
been named manager, Wolf Street of- 
fice, First Trust & Deposit Company, 
Syracuse, N.Y. A director of the 
Syracuse Association of Credit Men, 
Mr. Spaulding for the last five years 
has been employed in the credit de- 
partment of First Trust, and earlier 
had been assistant cashier of the 
First National Bank of Marcellus, 
which is now a branch of First Trust. 
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KEEPING INFORMED 


Tax Savincs For Home OwNners— 

16-page, two-color booklet by J. K. 
Lasser Tax Institute, gives practical 
solutions, with figures and charts, to 
problems such as what you can claim 
if you do part of your work at home, 
how to deduct real estate taxes, kinds 
of casualty losses you can claim. 25c 
single copy, bulk prices on request. 
Booklet is also being used as good- 
will giveaway by businesses. Avail- 
able from publisher, American Vis- 
uals Corporation, 460 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16. 


Tax PLANNING under the new reg- 

ulations presents 14 analyses 
showing how to minimize taxes. The 
volume contains the complete text 
of papers prepared for the Third 
Annual Institute on Taxation con- 
ducted by the Texas Society of 
Certified Public Accountants in coop- 
erating with the University of Hous- 
ton. It is published for the Texas 
Society by the Journal of Taxation, 
Inc., 147 East 50th St.. New York 
- ey oi 


EFFECT of the New Tax Depreciation 
Methods on the Earnings of De- 
preciable Assets—George Terbrough, 


research director, concludes it is 
sound policy to use the new write-off 
methods. Machinery and Allied Prod- 
ucts Institute, 1200 Eighteenth St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Single 


copy $1.00; request quantity prices. 


CorPORATE DEBT AND THE STOCK- 

HOLDER explains how to determine 
which is the more feasible plan for 
your company’s expansion program, 
borrowing money or issuing more 
stock. For copy, write Dr. Louis 
Foster, Amos Tuck School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Dartmouth Col- 


lege, Hanover, N.H. 


Buyinc A SMALL Goinc ConcERN— 
Suggestions for finding a suitable 
business and steps to avoid risks. 4 
pages. Free; write Small Business Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D.C. 


Informative reports, pamphlets, 
circulars, etc., which may be of 
interest to you. Please write di- 
rectly to the publisher for them. 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT does not have copies 
available. 


To expedite receiving booklets 
described below in this column, 
address all inquiries concerning 
Efficiency Tips to CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 229 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


656—‘“Idea Service File Folder” of 
visual telling and selling suggestions 
for manuals and brochures, charts, 
slides, easel presentations and film 
strips, is offered by The Chartmakers, 
Inc. 


v 
657—Catalog of executive gifts and 
advertising specialties illustrates 140 
items of a large line of goodwill and 
prestige builders, supplied with or 
without imprinting. 46 pages; R. 
Frank Advertising Specialties, Inc. 

v 
658 — “Electrofax” photographic 
printing process of Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, for reproducing 
visual information by electronic 
means on any solid surface, is de- 
scribed in free booklet. 

v 
659—“Do-It-Yourself” Plastic Bind- 
ing folder illustrates uses of Ameri- 
can Photocopy Equipment Co. 
(APECO) equipment in the office, 
for quotations, reports, files, other 
papers. 


600—The A. B. Dick 6000-SE 
(super-emulsion) ink is a fast-dry- 
ing, easy-to-handle closed cylinder 
mimeograph ink. Write us for de- 
tails. 

¥ 
661—Burroughs Corporation’s Nuv- 
Kote smudgeproof typewriter “car- 
bon” paper uses no waxy carbon 
and is said to outlast conventional 
carbon paper two to three times. 

v 
662—“Sight Light” is title of leaflet 
of M. G. Wheeler Company, Inc., 
illustrating various models of execu- 
tive desk and table lamps, some with 
swivel arm. Prices are given. 

v 
663—“File Selector” catalog of 
Corry-Jamestown Mfg. Corp. illus- 
trates types of Steel Age files for 
records, index . cards, microfilm, 
checks, other documents. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MontcoMery’s AupiTInc (Eighth 
Edition) by Norman J. Lenhart, 
CPA, and Philip L. Defliese, CPA, 
$10.00. The Ronald Press Com. 
pany, 15 East 26th St., New York 
10, N.Y. 

e Through seven previous editions, 

covering almost a half century, 

Montgomery’s Auditing has _ repre. 

sented the ultimate authority of the 

American accounting profession. This 

Eighth Edition also is invaluable in 


presenting sound accounting princi. ° 


ples and auditing procedures, based F 
not only on accumulated experience 
with all kinds of business concerns 
but on a distinctive ability of the 
authors to reflect and_ explain 
clearly the practical impact of f 
changes in law, trade customs, eco. 
nomic and financial conditions, and 
the recommendations of professional 
accounting societies. 

Important features of this edition 
are chapters on “Taxes” and “Man. 
agement Services”. Considerable em- 
phasis has been placed on the inter- § 
dependence of the balance sheet and 
income statement and on coordinat- 
ing examination of related accounts. § 
This 766-page edition concludes with 


an Appendix—Questionnaire for § : 


Evaluation of Internal Accounting 
Control and Internal check. 


SALES AND MARKETING MANAGE: 
MENT—By Lewis K. Johnson. 
$6.95. Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 70 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 

e Combining text with cases, this new 

book gives equal emphasis to the 

problems of managing the sales 
force and the broader marketing 
functions: the selection, training, 
equipping, compensating and super: 
vising of salesmen; product plan- 
ning, market research, sales promo: 
tion and controlling sales operations. 

The overall theme is one of step-by- 

step planning, integrating and unify- 

ing all phases of the marketing 
program. 


Books reviewed or mentioned 
in this column are not available 
from CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT unless so_ indi- 
cated. Please order from your 
bookstore or direct from the 
publisher. 





aieimann's Statement on H.R. 2171 


Explains Why NACM Favors Proposal to Limit Tax Priorities 


ew 
the 
iles 
ing 


= =. 8 >. 


Following is the text of a 
Statement filed by Henry H. 
Heimann, executive vice presi- 
dent, National Association of 
Credit Men, with the bankruptcy 
subcommittee of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee in Washington. 


HE National Association of Credit Men 
is a membership corporation embracing 
more than 36,000 manufacturers, bankers, 
jobbers and others engaged in the exten- 
sion of commercial credit. The Association 


was organized in 1896. One of the principal 


reasons for its organization was to urge 
the enactment of a Federal bankruptcy 
system. Since that object was accomplished 
it has ever since taken an active interest 
in measures to strengthen and improve the 
bankruptcy system of the United States. 
It is a member of the National Bankruptcy 
Conference and participates actively in the 
deliberations of that body. It submits this 
statement in support of H. R. 2171. 

Said bill proposes certain amendments 
to the Bankruptcy Act which are long 
overdue. It was drafted by the National 


' Bankruptcy Conference and is the product 


of painstaking effort on the part of a group 
of well-qualified lawyers. 


Two Principal Provisions 


The bill contains two principal provi- 


} sions, as follows: 


Section 3 proposes an amendment to 


» Section 17 of the Bankruptcy Act, the 


eflect of which is to discharge a bankrupt 
from all liability for taxes except those 
which became legally due and owing by 
the bankrupt within one year before bank- 
tuptcy, except where the tax was not as- 
sessed within the normal time because the 
bankrupt failed to file a return, or where 
the return filed was false or fraudulent, 
or no return was filed with intent to evade 
tax. 

Section 4 limits the priority accorded to 
taxes by Section 64 of the Act to those 
which became legally due and owing by 
the bankrupt within one year before bank- 
ruptey. 

The bill provides that taxes which be- 
came legally due and owing by the bank- 
rupt shall be deemed to have become 
legally due and owing at the time they 
became payable under the applicable Fed- 
eral or state law under the return filed 
by the bankrupt; and in case of a defi- 
ciency assessment, at the time when, after 
the final determination of such deficiency, 
they became payable under applicable Fed- 
eral or state law. 

The net effect of the two amendments is 
that all taxes which became legally due 
and payable within one year before bank- 
Tuptcy, are entitled to priority payment, 
and are not dischargeable; but all taxes 
Which antedate the one-year period rank 
merely as general claims on a parity with 


those of other creditors, and are discharged 
by the discharge of the bankrupt. 

Under existing law, taxes due the Fed- 
eral or state governments are not affected 
by the bankrupt’s discharge (Sec. 17) ; and 
all taxes due the United States, or any 
state or subdivison thereof, are entitled to 
priority of payment in advance of the pay- 
ment of any dividends to creditors. (Sec. 
64 a (4)). 


Question of Dischargeability 


The first question posed by the bill is 
whether or not taxes should be discharge- 
able. A theoretical argument against the 
dischargeability of tax claims can be made, 
to wit, that if taxes are discharged, the 
burden of the discharged indebtedness is 
automatically shifted to other taxpayers. 
But this theoretical argument, we submit, 
is outweighed by practical considerations. 

It is only the individual bankrupt who 
remains burdened with the undischarged 
taxes, while the corporate bankrupt, while 
theoretically not discharged, ceases to exist 
upon an adjudication in bankruptcy, and 
the enterprise, if continued, is re-established 
in a new corporate form, free of tax liabil- 
ity. The present provision of Section 17 
(which provides that taxes shall not be 
dischargeable) is therefore grossly dis- 
criminatory and unfair to the individual 
taxpayer. 

A further consideration is that the re- 
habilitation of honest but unfortunate deb- 
tors (which is one of the primary objec- 
tives of this Association) is in many cases 
impossible because of the undischarged tax 
burden. We feel that it is inconsistent with 
the policy behind the Bankruptcy Act that 
an honest individual who, through no fault 
of his own, becomes bankrupt should be 
unable to make a fresh start unburdened 
by a liability for accumulated taxes. 


More Tax Revenue by Operation 


Clearly the revenue which would be 
derived by the Treasury Department from 
the continued operation of a business by 
a solvent debtor would be greater than 
the amount which may be salvaged by 
the occasional collection of undischarged 
tax claims following bankruptcy. 

The second question posed by the bill 
is whether tax claims should be entitled 
to full priority, or whether, as the bill 
proposes, such priority should be limited 
to taxes which became legally due and 
owing within one year before bankruptcy. 

In considering the proposed limitation, 
regard should be had to the effect of the 
present provision granting unlimited pri- 
ority to tax claims. Experience has shown 
that some of the taxing authorities are dila- 
tory in making collection of the amounts 
due them. Income taxes and sales taxes 
are often allowed to accumulate over a 
period of years with no attempt to enforce 
the taxes until bankruptcy ensues. At that 
moment, the taxing authorities descend 






W. Randolph Montgomery, 
general counsel of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit 
Men, on January 29th pre- 
sented this statement of 
Henry H. Heimann before 
the bankruptcy subcommit- 
tee of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary. The Na- 
tional Bankruptcy Confer- 
ence also testified in favor. 

Among other organiza- 
tions supporting the NACM 
proposals were the Ameri: 
can Bar Association and the 
American Institute of Cer- 
tified Public Accountants. 

The United States Treas- 
ury Department opposed 
the measure. 


upon the bankrupt estate with an accumu- 
lated claim for taxes extending back over 
the years, which in many instances com- 
pletely exhausts the assets in the estate 
and leaves nothing for general creditors. 
The amount of the accumulated and un- 
paid taxes is not known, and is unascer- 


’ tainable, by those from whom the bank- 


rupt makes purchases on credit, and credit 
is extended in ignorance of the fact that 
a concealed liability exists which in many 
cases completely undermines any basis for 
the extension of unsecured credit. 


Businessmen Rightfully Indignant 


Businessmen the country over are indig- 
nant, and rightfully so, when it is sudden- 
ly disclosed that a customer, apparently 
worthy of credit, has become so involved 
with delinquent taxes that upon his bank- 
ruptcy there is nothing left to apply against 
his merchandise debts. 

The proposed priority limitation will 
not adversely affect the taxing authorities 
unless they are dilatory in their collection 
methods. The effect of the enactment of 
this bill will be to challenge the taxing 
authorities to greater diligence in pursu- 
ing their remedies, knowing that if the 
taxpayer goes bankrupt only the taxes 
which became due and owing within the 
preceding year will be entitled to preferen- 
tial payment. This does not mean, of course, 
that the taxing authorities can collect only 
the amount which became legally due and 
owing during the prior year; but it does 
mean that the taxing authorities will re- 
ceive priority treatment for only one year’s 
taxes, and that the remaining balance will 
rate as a general claim and share whatever 


(Concluded on following page) 
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Sharp Analyses and Sharper Forecasts 


Point Up Pacific Southwest Conference 


Co problems of tomorrow, 
conference theme, challenged 
representatives of government, bank- 
ing, business and industry, financial 
editors and economists, to sharp 
analyses and sharper predictions, at 
the annual Pacific Southwest Credit 
Conference, in San Diego. J. Allen 
Walker, general credit manager, 
Standard Oil Company of California, 
San Francisco, NACM president, em- 
phasized the opportunities for credit 
management. 

“There has been more fluctuation 
in business opinion than in business 
statistics” over the last few months, 
observed Elliott Swan, first vice 
president, Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco, general _ session 
speaker, who discussed the current 
monetary situation in relation to 
credit policies. It can be concluded 
that there is still inflationary poten- 
tial in the economy, he noted. 


$430 Millions in Loans 


“In three years the Small Business 
Administration has made more than 
14,000 loans totaling more than 
$430 millions in the United States, 
and 1,200 loans amounting to $32 
millions in this region,” commented 
luncheon speaker Donald McLarnan, 
SBA regional director, Southwest 
District. Mr. McLarnan explained 
how SBA can aid credit managers 
and their customers. Ellis  C. 
Wheeler, treasurer, Salt Lake Hard- 
ware Company, Salt Lake City, vice 
president, NACM western division, 
suggested a study of “something-for- 
nothing” credit selling practices and 
where they may lead. 

“It is quite possible” that political 
expediency in a managed economy 
can outweigh economic soundness, 
said Edward S. Hope, resident part- 
ner, Eastman Dillon, Union Securi- 
ties Company, San Diego, participant 
in the panel discussion “Effect of the 
Financial Outlook on Tomorrow’s 
Credit Problems.” “Readjustments of 
the past few months have served to 
alert many small business manage- 
ments,” said panelist Alex N. Camp- 
bell, financial editor, Los Angeles 
Herald-Express, author of the Small 
Business Clinic series of special 
articles. 


“Aircraft companies may require 
one-half billion dollars in bank loans 
as a result of government progress 
payment ceilings,” said panelist A. 
J. Sutherland, president, Security 
Trust & Savings Bank, San Diego, 
and past president NACM. “Larger 
banks appear able to provide the 
aircraft firms with this financial aid 
needed to maintain defense delivery 
schedules,” he said. Irvine W. Rey- 
nolds, financial editor of the San 
Diego Union, also participated in the 
panel, which had as moderator Hugh 
M. Tiner, past president, Pepperdine 
College. U. T. Thompson, small 
business consultant, Laguna Beach, 
consultant on the Herald-Express 
Small Business Clinic series, spoke 
before several panel discussions on 
how creditmen can help small busi- 
ness. Industry groups met on both 
afternoons. 

Herbert A. Leggett, vice president 
and economist, Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix, counseled creditmen 
to learn from the past and to make 
their own decision. B. F. Edwards, 
vice president, Bank of America, 
San Francisco; Frank Dansby, as- 


sistant vice president, Union Bank & 
Trust Company, Los Angeles; and 
Lee Stacy, Grinnell Company of the 
Pacific, Los Angeles, president, 
Credit Managers’ Association of 
Southern California, were other con. 
ference speakers. P. H. Davenport, 
president, Southern Equipment & 
Supply Company, San Diego, Na- 
tional director, was general chair. 
man, and Howard Ritter, senior vice 
president, Security Trust & Savings 
Bank, San Diego, conference co- 
chairman. Mr. Ritter is president of 
the host San Diego Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Association. 

More than 600 executives attended 
from the five southwestern states— 
California, Arizona, Utah, Colorado, 
Nevada. 

Mr. Walker and Lawrence Holz. 
man, executive secretary-manager of 
the San Diego association, received 
gold keys to the city from Mayor 
Charles Dail. 


1958 Economic Almanac 


The newly issued “Economic Al- 
manac for 1958” handbook prepared 
by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, includes a’ number of 
new tables and an enlarged section 
on Canada, in addition to the latest 
figures on every aspect of economic 


life. 





HEIMANN’S STATEMENT 


remains on a pro rata basis with other 
creditors. 


Enactment of the amendments pro- 
posed in this bill would bring the 
Bankruptcy Act into line with the cor- 
responding provisions of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act of England. 


There, priority is limited to parochial or 
other local taxes (such as levies on spin- 
dles, water rates, drainage rates, etc.) due 
from the bankrupt at the date of the 
receiving order and having become due 
and payable within twelve months next 
before that time, and all assessed taxes, 
land tax and property or income tax assess- 
ed on the bankrupt or insolvent up to the 
5th of April preceding the receiving order 
and not exceeding in the whole one year’s 
assessment; and sums due at the date of 
the receiving order as an employer on 
account of tax deductions for the twelve 
months next before that date. English 
Bankruptcy Act 1914 (4 and 5 Geo. 5 ¢ 
59) s. 33 (1) (ea), (S). 

The Crown, however, has a choice of 
any year and is not confined to the year 
of assessment immediately preceding the 
bankruptcy. (Re Campbell, Commercial 
Bank of Scotland vs Campbell (1923), 
10 T. C. 585; re Pratt, Inland Revenue 
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Commissioners vs. Phillips (1951), Ch. 225, 
C. A.; (1950) 2 All E. R. 994). See 2 
Halsbury’s Laws of England, Third Edition, 
pages 486-487. 

Again, under the English Bankruptcy 
Act, claims for taxes are discharged, ex- 
cept that an order of discharge does not 
release the bankrupt from any debt for 
an offense against a statute relating to any 
branch of the public revenue unless the 
Treasury certify in writing their consent 
to his being so discharged. English Bank- 
ruptcy Act 1914 (4 and 5 Geo. 5 ¢ 59) «. 
28 (1) a. 2 Halsbury’s Laws of England. 
Third Edition, page 539. 

Careful consideration of the bill has Jed 
this Association to the conclusion that no 
logical objection can be advanced against 
it. 

In supporting the bill, we do so on the 
basis of unanimous action taken by our 
36,000 members at annual conventions dur- 
ing the past several years. 


Respectfully submitted 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
CREDIT MEN 
By Henry H. Heimann 

Executive Vice President 
W. RANDOLPH MONTGOMERY, 


Counsel. 
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Trends 


Highway Fund Diversion 


Diversion of highway user tax 
revenue to non-road purposes is 
nothing new, politics being what it is, 
but the 1956 peak diversion record 
of $325,300,000 diversion of state 
automotive receipts was “all the 
more remarkable” because in that 
year Congress voted the colossal 
highway improvement program now 
emerging from the cocoon stage. 

Says the American Petroleum In- 
stitute’s “Tax Economics Bulletin”: 
Over the last 20 years or so, the di- 
version practice has drained off the 
“staggering total of more than $4.5 
billions of highway user tax funds.” 
While Louisiana and Montana 
brought to 27 the total of states hav- 
ing constitutional amendments ear- 
marking such tax revenues for high- 
way purposes, several other states 
diverted more funds than even there- 
tofore. 


State Plan Challenge 


CALLING FOR “bold, new concepts 
of industrial planning”, Donald H. 
Jenkins, public relations director of 
Square D Company, Detroit, address- 
ing members of the State Planning 
and Development Agencies, meeting 
in Louisville, proposed industrial an- 
nexes to university campuses, indus- 
trial parks offset along state turnpike 
systems for employees from rural 
communities, and industrial service 
hubs on lands cleared of “factory 
slums”, with metered power and heat 
and centralized employee services for 
companies “building around the rim 
of the project.” 


Growth and Problems 


Business in the next decade 
will see opportunities for growth 
abundant but there will be plenty 
of problems as well, with atten- 
tion to long-range financing there- 
fore doubly important, Walter E. 
Hoadley, treasurer, | Armstrong 


in commerce 


Cork Company, said at the 27th 
national business conference of the 
Harvard Business School Associa- 
tion. 

“Unless increases of income 
are at least matched by produc- 
tivity improvements,” Mr. Hoadley 
said, “many a present seemingly 
buoyant prospect for business will 
be badly upset by inflation gener- 
ally and by profit deflation.” 


Plants and Truckage 


BLAMING building limitations as 
the greatest deterrents to maximum 
flexibility in use of industrial trucks 
on a non-fixed route basis, W. A. 
Meddick, vice president, Elwell-Par- 
ker Electric Company, Cleveland, 
proposes four guides to planning a 
new or modernized plant: 

(1) Locate incoming temporary 
storage as close as possible to re- 
ceiving areas; (2) Move maximum 
size loads from storage to work sta- 
tions; (3) Prevent bottlenecks by 
having a sufficient number of trucks 
of sufficient capacity and_ speed, 
to handle loads from the ends of pro- 
duction, assembling and packaging 
lines; and (4) allow area for maneu- 
vering of industrial trucks when plan- 
ning location of work stations and 
processing fabrication equipment. 


Penney Tests Credit Selling 


A tryout of sales on credit in 
four or five of the 1,691 retail stores 
of J. C. Penney Company this year 
will decide whether the plan will be 
spread over the system, which here- 
tofore has extended credit to in- 
stitutions and state agencies but 
never at the consumer level. Says 
President A. W. Hughes: “We prob- 
ably will be able to boost substan- 
tially our sales of better-priced mer- 
chandise and individual sales of our 
own branded lines.” 


in industry 


| in finance | 





State, Local Spending 


FURTHER ACCELERATION of spend- 
ing for at least several years by 
state and local governments seems 
assured according to analysts of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
These governments’ purchases of 
goods and services, now at a seasonal- 
ly adjusted annual rate exceeding $35 
billions, absorb 8 per cent of the 
nation’s total output, in an uptrend 
which “has proceeded uninterrup- 
tedly during recession as well as 
prosperity.” 


Not for “Little’? Men 


THE FUTURE of America is not for 
“little men with little minds”, not 
for the visionless and the timid, but 
for men “who dare to have great 
expectations, plus the courage, per- 
sistence, wisdom and _ patience to 
transform those expectations into 
realities”, says Roger M. Blough, 
chairman, United States Steel Cor- 
poration. 


People expect, the executive told 
The Economic Club of Chicago, that 
any good-sized corporation will keep 
them informed of its affairs, provide 
them with whatever they want to 
buy, improve the “real price” of pro- 
ducts; recruit the capital needed for 
the costly tools of production; supply 
jobs for the increasing population; 
safeguard workers against industrial 
accidents; respect and preserve the 
dignity of the worker in his job; 
do the research to improve products 
and bring out new ones; see to it 
that competition from big business 
will not prevent steady growth of 
new and small business, in the recog- 
nition that they are dependent upon 
each other for their existence. 


Mr. Blough, it will be recalled, 
was a key speaker at the Credit Con- 
gress in Chicago three years ago. 
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Modernizing the Office 


New Equipment to Speed Production and Reduce Costs 


Point-of-Need Copier 


461 Newest member of Eastman 
Kodak’s Verifax family, the budget- 
price BANTAM COPIER is designed to 
bring economic, point-of-need copy- 
ing within the reach of the smallest 
one-man. office and to cut costs in 
larger companies having a decentral- 
ized multiple copier system. The 
Bantam employs a unique curved 
glass platen, and copies any typed, 
drawn, written or printed original up 
to size 814x11”. Applicable to gen- 
eral office copying, as well as for 
offset and diazo and for systems 
work, the unit weighs only 14 lbs. 


Bulletin Board-Plus 


462 Combination chalkboard and 
cork bulletin board unit, the Duet 
is practicable for all types of offices, 
stores and other locations. Manufac- 
tured by Son-Nel Products Company, 
unit comes complete with extruded 
aluminum framing and chalk tray, 
ready for easy installation to wall. 
Chalkboard is available in_ blue, 
mauve brown, spruce green, sage 
green or coral; with bulletin cork in 
tan or gray. 


Teledata Makes Bow 


463 Latest advance in integrated 
data processing and wire communi- 
cations, the FRIDEN TELEDATA is 
capable of transmitting and receiv- 
ing 5-, 6-, /- and 8-channel tape over 
existing wire services, does away 
with the former limitation to 5-chan- 
nel tape. Other channels of com- 
munication can also be used, such 
as telephone circuits. The reader 
(at right of unit) is in operation 
when sending or transmitting infor- 


mation; punch (on left) is in opera- 
tion when receiving information, 
such as the sending of orders be- 
tween office and factory. Tapes are 
used to actuate other equipment to 
produce automatically various types 
of documents. 


Carbon-Interleaved Sets 


464 With invoices, purchase or- 
ders or other business forms made 
up in Snap-A-TaB sets, no time is 
lost gathering, jogging and aligning 
loose sheets and carbons for type- 
writer or billing machine. Snap-A- 


This Department will welcome 
opportunities to serve you by 
contacting manufacturers’ or 
wholesalers for further infor- 
mation regarding products de- 
scribed herein. Please address 
MODERNIZING, Credit & Fi- 
nancial Management, 229 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3. 
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TaBs are ready to use, with all parts 
pasted together in stub and one-time 
carbons already interleaved. After 
form is written, sheets are detached 
and carbons are disposed of with 
stub. Hands need never touch car- 
bons. Atlas Salesbook Company, dis- 
tributor, offers time study schedule 
showing how you can save by chang- 
ing over to Snap-A-Tabs. 


Pocket Calculator 


465 The COoNTROLLER pocket-size 
automatic calculating device—it’s 
only 3 inches in diameter—is an aid 
to anyone who works with figures. 
Uses include: simple multiplication, 
division, percentages, exchange rates, 
fuel consumption, areas, volumes, 
squares, cubes, fractions to decimals, 
inches to centimeters. No mathemati- 
cal knowledge is needed, says dis- 
tributor, Silver Bells Ltd. Of metal- 
aluminum construction, device 
weighs only 1 oz. with its vinyl carry- 
ing case; also comes with deluxe 
cowhide case. 











Automatic Microfilm Prints 


eRe 





466 Solving a major problem in 
using microfilm for active files, the 
new 3M brand Microfilm Reader- 
Printer is completely automatic and 
prints enlargements from microfilm 
files automatically in less than 10 
seconds, which is 6 to 18 times 
faster than any other known method, 
says the manufacturer, MINNESOTA 
Mininc & MAnuracturinc Com- 
PANY, duplicating products division. 
Hand-processing of prints is elimi- 
nated. The machine projects micro- 
film on a viewing screen in the usual 
manner for reading, then speedily 
makes the ready-to-use print when a 
button is pressed. 


Ties 10-Times Faster 


467 Model F-6-J Automatic Pak 
Tyer of Felins Tying Machine Com- 
pany ties ten-times faster than by 
hand, and is used for tight-tying 
small bundles — letters, circulars, 
checks, boxes, printed matter, many 
other items. Machine will tie over 
21,000 pieces of mail in one hour, 
will cross-tie 25 to 30 packages per 
minute, and is easy to operate, says 





manufacturer. Model F-6-J 18 avail- 
able with movable stand un casters 
(shown) or table model; other mod- 
els for larger bundles are available. 
All models driven with 14 kp. motor. 


Creative Typewriter 


468 Not content with conventional 
typewriter features, the ReMINGTON 
STATESMAN Electric Typewriter pro- 
portionally spaces each letter of the 
alphabet according to its width. All 
told, the Statesman has five space 
differentials, compared with unilat- 





eral single spacing of ordinary ma- 
chines. Besides giving a distinguished 
appearance to the typewriter page, 
perfect justification of right-hand 
margins is possible with the States- 
man, notes the manufacturer, Rem- 
ington Rand. An optional feature, 
the Dual-Rite, enables switching to 
boldface for emphasizing key words 
or sentences. 


“Floor Show” 


469 Transparent chair mat lets 
your floors be seen, accentuating the 
richness of fine carpets or floors, 
yet provides vital protection. Plexi- 
glas FLoor SHow Chair Mats of 
Delta Products Division of Air Ac- 
cessories, Inc., are available in a 
wide range of stock shapes and sizes. 
up to 100”’x120”. Custom sizes and 
shapes also are available on order. 
Chairs glide easily over mat, which 
is made of 14” Plexiglas with all 
edges ground and _ polished. 


Aluminum Easel 





470 The Cuart-Pakx, INc. alumi- 
num easel is easy to carry and assem- 
ble, takes seconds to set up or take 
down. Non-skid feet assure firm sup- 
port for flipovers, writing, or for 
mounted materials. Floor model ex- 
tends to a height of 72”, closes to 
29”x45”, provides a work or display 
area 27”x36” and weighs less than 
12 lbs. The desk or table model 
elevates to 59”, closes to 21”x38", 
has a working area of 20’x30", 
weighs less than 8 lbs. 





No one is too busy to talk 
about how busy he is. 








Side Saddle Stapler 


471 Designed for long reach jobs, 
the pocket-size Side Saddle stapling 
machine of LANsDALE Propucts Cor- 
PORATION saddle stitches booklets 
from the side, staples pages into file 
folder to turn like pages of a book, 
will splice any size sheets with un- 
limited throat capacity for news- 
papers. Besides doing other long 
reach jobs, the unit works as a 
regular desk stapler, plier type sta- 
pler and tacker. Standard staples. 
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Bankruptcy Tax Ruling 


The U. S. Supreme Court in effect 
upheld the ruling of a lower court 
that had given a Federal bankruptcy 
court the authority to grant con- 
tinued immunity from taxes on 
property no longer part of a bank- 
rupt estate. 

The appeal had been brought by 
the California state board of equal- 
ization, which contested an injunc- 
tion that prevented it from collecting 
the use tax on tangible personal 
property of Columbia Stamping & 
Mfg. Corp., a bankrupt, after that 
property had been sold. The high 
court denied the state board’s peti- 
tion for review of the lower court’s 
decision upholding the injunction. 


N. Y. Gross Receipts Tax 


Granting a judgment to Berkshire 
Fine Spinning Associates, Inc., Bene- 
dict D. Dineen, New York state su- 
preme court justice, held uncon- 
stitutional the application of New 
York city’s gross receipts tax law to 
business activity exclusively in inter- 
state commerce. Berkshire said it 
merely maintained a business office 
in New York city, and its plants and 
sales offices were outside the city. 
“Repugnant to the Constitution of 
the United States,” Justice Dineen 
labeled the General Business and 
Financial Tax Law of the City of 
New York insofar as it was “enacted 
for the purpose of and is intended 
to be applied to and to reach the 
plaintiff's business activities in the 


City of New York.” 


Investment Expense 


When an investment company, its 
sole business investment in and man- 
agement of its securities in other com- 
panies, spends money to protect its 
holdings in one of these companies, 
such expenditures are deductible as 
ordinary and necessary business ex- 
penses (Allegheny Corporation, 28 
Tax Court No. 30). 

Allegheny in 1929-30 had spent 
$31 millions to buy more than half 
the common stock of Missouri Pacific 
Railroad Company, which went into 
bankruptcy and in 1933 transferred 


Legal Rulings and Opinions 


all assets to a trustee. Between 1948 
and 1955 Allegheny spent $500,000 
defeating. plans which would have 
erased the value of its stock holdings 
and fighting for others through which 
it ultimately obtained new stock 
valued at $9,250,000. The expendi- 
tures were for proxies, briefs, adver- 
tising, and so forth, not a part of 
Missouri’s reorganization expenses 
and not in defense of title or for ac- 
quisition of a capital asset. 


Commutation Tickets 


The 10 per cent excise tax on travel 
does not apply to “ . , . commutation 
or season tickets for single trips of 
less than 30 miles, or . . . for com- 
mutation tickets for one month or 
less” (4263(a)). The Treasury de- 
fines as follows what will qualify a 
ticket or a book as a “commutation 
ticket” (Rev. Rul. 57-439, IRB 1957- 
39): “ ... such ticket or book must 
be (a) good for ten or more single 
trips, (b) valid for use by the pur- 
chaser or bearer only, (c) sold at a 
reduced rate, (d) issued for trans- 
portation between two points where 
service is customarily furnished by 
the carrier for persons who make 
regular daily trips between those 
points and (e) intended to be used 
primarily by the class of passenger 
specified in (d).” 

This applies only to payments 
made on or after Oct. 1, 1957. 


Whisky Tax Upheld 


Upholding the legality of a $10.50- 
a-gallon Federal tax on distilled 
whisky stored in bonded warehouses, 
District Judge John W. Mcllvaine, 
Pittsburgh, dismissed a complaint by 
Schenley Industries, Inc., which had 
sought refund of $39 millions in 
taxes paid between 1951 and 1955. 

The law requires distillers to pay a 
tax of $10.50 on each gallon of 
whisky stored in Government-bonded 









“4 man owes it to him- 
self to become successful. 
Once successful, he will owe 
it to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue.” 


—N. A. Rombe 









| 








warehouses after eight years, whether 
there is a market for it or not. 






Prepaid Income Deferment 





When an automobile club received 
annual dues payment in December 
for membership through the follow- 
ing November and for income tax 
reported one-twelfth for the one year 
and eleven-twelfths for the following 
year, as the books showed, the in- 
ternal revenue commissioner held that 
the dues should be reported in full as 
received, and the U. S. Supreme Court 
upheld the commissioner. 

Since that ruling (Automobile 
Club of Michigan, U. S. Supreme 
Court) the sixth circuit court (in 
Hilinski, CA-6) allowed income from 
a sale contract to be offset by esti- 
mated future expense of completing 
the items sold, thus indicating a 
trend toward more consistent accrual 
reporting. 





















Tax If Goods in State 


A corporation which maintains a 
sales representative in Georgia, but 
no inventories in the state, is not 
liable for the state income tax, the 
Georgia supreme court has ruled. 
The appeal had been brought by 
Stockham Valves & Fittings, Inc., 
which stated that orders collected by 
its sales representative in Georgia 
were accepted in Birmingham, Ala. 











Prepayment Premium 





A borrower who prepaid with 
funds derived from refinancing was 
required to pay a prepayment pre- 
mium, the U. S. court of appeal 
(seventh circuit) ruled, because the 
refinancing took place when the cap- 
ital stock of the borrower’s prede- 
cessor was sold as a means to obtain 
finances with which to pay the 
obligation. (Smith v. Mills, 296 P.2d 
481). 


















A taxpayer is a person who does not have to pass a civil service 
examination to work for the Government. 







—National Safety News 
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Answers to Your Tax I. Q. Test 





You checked the Tax Quiz on page 12. Now read the following and 
grade yourself on your answers! 


{ (b) On leased property, you 
* normally spread the cost of im- 
provements over the shorter period— 
he life of the improvement or the 
erm of the lease. Since your lease 
expires in four years and presumably 
he furnishings will have a longer 
life than that, you should be able to 
lam a $250 deduction on your fed- 


ral tax return for this year and the 


next three years. 


k * 


9 (c) The money you received 


* from the company must be re- 
ported as income, but you may deduct 
the cost of moving your entire family. 


If the amount the company gives you 


exceeds your expenses, the excess is 
taxable. Conversely, however, if your 
expenses were more than the amount 


received, the difference is not de- 
‘ductible. 


* 


3 (a) and (b) are both correct. 


* All taxpayers are entitled to a 
$50 dividend exemption. A husband 
and wife can combine their exemp- 
tions and receive $100 in dividends 
tax-free, providing the stock is jointly 
owned. The filing of a joint return 
will not qualify them for this double 
exemption if the stock is held in only 
one of their names. 


ate * 
Ay . 


4 (b) Since your son works for 

"you, you are not supposed to 
pay social security tax on his wages, 
nor is he required to make contribu- 
tions. If your business is incorpo- 
rated, however, the corporation must 
pay social security tax on his salary. 


ate as ate 
PS PS Pd 


5 (a) Your deduction for a char- 

"itable contribution is the value 
of the cift at the time it is made. You 
are net considered to have realized 
a taxable gain or deductible loss 
When you give property away. You 
may claim a deduction for the entire 
51,500, so long as this amount does 


ot exceed 20 per cent (30 per cent, 


some cases) of your adjusted gross 
Income, 


6 (b) The roof is considered an 
* improvement, not an ordinary re- 
pair. The cost of replacing the roof is 
deductible as depreciation spread 
over its estimated useful life. 
*% *K PS 

7 (ce) In the absence of fraud or 

"substantial understatement of 
income, the government has _ three 
years from the due date of your 1957 
return to check your return and bill 
you for additional tax. Since the due 
date of most individual returns is 
April 15 and for investigation pur- 
poses all returns are treated as though 
filed on the due date, you should be 
sure to save all check stubs and re- 
ceipted bills to prove your declared 
deductions until April 15, 1961. 


8. ©) The fee which a CPA 

"charges you to prepare a tax 
return or defend the accuracy of 
your return before the Treasury de- 
partment is deductible in full if you 
itemize deductions. 


APECO Adds Office Laminator 
And Plastic Binding Units 


American Photocopy Equipment 
Company, Chicago, manufacturer of 
APECO Dial-A-Matic photocopy ma- 
chine, has introduced a desk-top office 
laminating machine. Known as the 
APECO “Ply-on” Laminator, the unit 
makes possible the protection and 
preservation of important and fre- 
quently-handled papers in the office. 
The unit encases either or both sides 
of an original copy with thin, pliable 
sheets of transparent triacetate plas- 
tic film, and is said to be capable of 
laminating nearly everything up to 
11 inches wide and any length, from a 
credit card or business file card to a 
direct mail piece or insurance policy. 
The Laminator occupies only 101% x 
15 inches of table space and operates 
on normal electric current. 

The company’s line now includes 
“Bindak” plastic binding and punch- 
ing units, acquired by purchase last 
October from the plastic binding di- 
vision of Cummins-Chicago Corpora- 
tion. 


Cost-of-Living Pension 
Plan May Save Expenses 


Most employers sooner or later 
will be faced with pressures to raise 
pension payments to meet living 
problems caused by inflation, and 
adjusting benefits then may be much 
more costly than funding on a cost- 
of-living basis now, warns consulting 
actuary Geoffrey N. Calvert, vice 
president, Alexander & Alexander, 
Inc., New York. 

The cost-of-living plan, in its most 
fully developed form, he said, alone 
provides the pensioner an income 
based on what directly concerns 
him: the cost-of-living index. The 
employer sets his funding policy 
with this in view, and establishes a 
limit to which pensions are permitted 
to grow in any period of time. A 
limit of 5 per cent from one six- 
monthly point to the next, for ex- 
ample, was termed adequate to con- 
tain every short-term inflationary 
situation which has arisen in the last 


130 years. 


450 Modern Banking Forms 


“Modern Banking Forms,” 980- 
page volume, contains more than 450 
forms, ranging from simple negoti- 
able instruments to complex and 
hitherto unpublished agreements and 
documents used by national and state 
banks, safe deposit companies and 
savings banks. The Banking Law 
Journal, Boston, is publisher. 








PERSONNEL MART 








Situation Wanted 


Crepit, COLLECTION, OFFICE MAN- 
AGER & ATTORNEY, (N. Y.) 14 years 
in direct mail, advertising; paper 
box manufacture; millwork. Volume 
millions. Coordinated sales, financ- 
ing, correspondence, accounting and 
legal. Executive ability. Relocatable. 


CFM Box +455. 


Situation Wanted 


Administrative Assistant 
Manufacturing Experience 


Credits @ Collections @ Claims @ Ad- 


justments. Administrator. 5 years’ 
experience, 33, M.A. Economics. 
Leadership, effective _ personality. 


CFM Box #456. 
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Plenary Program Has Much for All 
To Make Credit Congress Best Ever! 


By C. G. BUNTING 


Chairman of Program and 
Speakers Committee 
62d Annual Credit Congress 


HE program arranged for the 
"Toon Annual Credit Congress of 

the National Association of 
Credit Men, in Detroit May 18-22, 
represents attainment of objectives 
established at the outset by the com- 
mittee members. Their primary con- 
cern was development of a diversified 
program which from every vantage 
point would stimulate such a degree 
of interest among credit-financial ex- 
ecutives as to assure new convention 
attendance records. 

The paramount goal of the com- 
mittee was to obtain top caliber 
speakers and panelists of recognized 
achievement in the business world, 
qualified and equipped by firsthand 
experience to make presentations on 
subjects of not only current but vital 
interest to the large assemblages of 
credit men and women at the plenary 
meetings. 

This was no easy task. Theorists 
with interesting but unproved sub- 
jects for addresses were readily 
available, but finetooth combing was 
required to uncover and engage real- 
ists, the busy men on the front line 
of business and industry, of the type 
we were seeking. Our aim was high, 
but we have hit the target. 


The overall purpose of _ the 





C. G. BUNTING, secretary-treas- 
urer of Fenestra Incorporated, 


Detroit, is well known for his 
record at both local and national 
levels in credit association activ- 
ities. Mr. Bunting served as pres- 
ident of the Detroit Association 
of Credit Men in 1955-56. He is 
a past trustee of Credit Research 
Foundation, Inc., and former 
chairman of NACM?’s national 
legislative committee. 


NACM Credit Congresses has been 
to enhance the business knowledge 
and broaden the credit horizons of 
members attending. We feel certain 
that such objective has been reached 
in 1958, and the tangible “take 
home” benefits available to delegates 
are legion. 











Credit Women to Hear Noted Humorist 


Miss Hy Prebish, of Allen Cooler and Ventilator Incorporated, 
chairman of the Credit Women’s Committee for the 1958 Credit 
Congress in Detroit, has arranged an outstanding banquet program 
for Tuesday evening, May 20, for members of the Credit Women’s 
Group in attendance at the Convention. 

The Detroit Boat Club, on beautiful Belle Isle, midway in the 
Detroit river between the United States and Canada, has been selected 
for this highlight event of the Credit Women’s Group. 

Willie Snow Ethridge, noted humorist, will deliver an address 
entitled “Where there’s a way, there’s time’, a hilarious but down- 


to-earth presentation. 


An interest-packed program for the entire convention has been 
planned for the ladies. Make your plans at once to keep that Date 


in Detroit in 1958. 
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At the initial plenary session on!) 
Monday morning, May 19, in his} 


address titled “Credit—The Irresist. 
ible Force,” Henry H. Heimann, ex. 


ecutive vice president of the National | 


Association of Credit Men, will spell 
out economic trends and will set the 
keynote for the convention theme: 


“Credit—Dynamic Builder of Indus. | 
try”. Where else in the nation would | 


such a slogan be better exemplified 
than in the host city, Detroit, where 


millions upon millions of the finest | 


motor cars have been manufactured 
and the vast majority of them sold 
due to the availability of a service 
which the members of our association 
over the years have fostered, de. 


veloped and constantly improved— | 


the extension of credit. 


Stary Gange, vice president of the 
Pacific Olive Company of Visalia, 
Calif., a widely known exponent of 
the American free enterprise system 
and a noted humorist, will follow Mr. 
Heimann on the dais. Mr. Gange’s 
address, “The Giant of Them All”, 


gives high promise of entertainment 


plus shirtsleeve logic on credit and 7 


finance. 


A farmer for 36 years, raising | 


olives and oranges, Mr. Gange has 
charge of several hundreds of acres 
in cultivation for the company and f 


as vice president manages its public f : 
relations department. He is past pres: 


ident of the Lindsay (Calif.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce and represents the 
Visalia unit on the National Cham- 
ber, which he addressed last May in 
Washington. Mr. Gange is a past 


president of the Lindsay Kiwanis f 
Club, a past governor of the Cali- f 
District of f 


fornia-Nevada-Hawaii 
Kiwanis International. Besides com- 


munity services he is a director and f 


officer of several small corporations. 
In the last seven years he has aver: 
aged 100 talks a year, chiefly on 
Americanism and the American way 
of free enterprise. 


On Monday afternoon, a panel of 
outstanding economists and_ bankers 
will discuss “Credit—Tight Money and 
Inflation.”. Not all members of this 
panel have been named as this issué 
goes to press, but all will be men of 
national renown in their fields, Theit 
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topics will cover various phases of the 
Jeffects of monetary policies on the 
availability of credit and money. 
> Also on Monday afternoon, Edwin 
L. Covey, chief of the Bankruptcy 
I Division, United States Courts, will 
address the convention on current 
; problems of administration of bank- 
on !Sruptcy estates. Mr. Covey has played 
is Jan instrumental role in developing 
st: |}the procedures and judicial processes 
x: Eby which both creditors and insol- 
vent debtors have been accorded 
ell |Jprotection. “What’s Happening in 
Bankruptcy” is the title of Mr. 
: |}Covey’s address. 


Both Governor G. Mennen Will- 


ae 
ot 
rer oe 








Governor Williams 


iams and Mayor Louis C. Miriani 
will address the convention in wel- 
Fcomes to the delegates. Governor 
Williams, Michigan’s chief executive 
‘|ifor nine years, is one of the foremost 
im Wfigures on today’s political scene. 
the Mayor Miriani, elected to the office 
lat November after ten years as 
president of the Common Council, 
! Pheads a civic improvement program 
nis Fito beautify Detroit. 


in 
dlic 


in 
yast 


alli | Tuesday, in the tradition of Credit 

0! Congresses, has been set -aside for 
om Mthe Industry Group Meetings, the 
and Programming of which is fast ap- 
= Proaching completion under the di- 
yer: 


tection of the Groups’ committees. 
0") The Canadian Credit Men’s Trust 
way F Association, which will be represented 

swith a large delegation, has gra- 
1 of )!usly volunteered to provide an 
kers |) Mternationally known government 
and ficial or business executive from 
this Canada to address the convention on 
ssut |)Wednesday morning. His subject will 
aa center on the still undeveloped mar- 
het Bketing opportunities and attendant 





credit expansion possibilities in the 
land of our neighbor and ally across 
the river from Detroit. Assured is an 
authoritative presentation of special 
significance to those now engaged in 
or contemplating international trade. 

Also scheduled for Wednesday is an 
address by George W. Romney, presi- 
dent of American Motors Corporation, 
a top corporate industrial figure, who 
will portray problems currently con- 
fronting those manufacturing or mar- 
keting consumer durable products. Mr. 
Romney is a gifted speaker, a keen 
observer of changing trends and a stu- 
dent of economic forces. 


On Thursday morning, the final 





Stary Gange 


plenary session will feature a panel 
discussion on “Economics of the 
Atomic Age”, with Arthur F. Gerecke 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch as 
moderator. Members of the panel 
will consist of specialists in the 
atomic energy, electronics and au- 
tomation field. While this timely 
topic has many technical aspects, the 
panel presentation will be conducted 
in layman’s language, for ready un- 
derstanding of the impact which 
atomic energy will have on business 
and industry in the years ahead. 

Special emphasis has again been 
placed this year on the business 
phases of the Congress, but planning 
for social events also has had every 
attention. Sightseeing tours have 
been arranged, special luncheons and 
teas, plus high grade entertainment. 
You are assured that your wife and 
family will have ample opportunity 
to participate in enjoyable social 
functions while the business meetings 
are in session. 


In plenary programs, Industry 


Group sessions and in social diver- 
tissements, Detroit beckons you with 
a promise that your attendance at the 
62nd Annual Credit Congress will 
be a highlight experience. 


Fraud Department Assists in 
7 Indictments, 5 Convictions 


Investigations conducted by the 
NACM Fraud Prevention Depart- 
ment in the twelve-month period 
ended December 31st, were instru- 
mental in obtaining seven indict- 
ments and five convictions for viola- 
tions of the Bankruptcy Act, mail 
fraud statute and related laws, re- 





Mayor Miriani 


ports John CC. Fredell, counsel 
and director. Cases were handled at 
the request of firms in the following 
fields: textiles, clothing manufac- 
ture, food manufacture, also appli- 
ances, lumber, banking, container 
manufacturing, and public utilities. 
Inquiries by the Department were 
made in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, _ Illinois, 
Tennessee, Colorado, and Washing- 
ton. 

An amendment to the United 
States Criminal Code relating to con- 
cealment of assets in bankruptcy has 
been proposed by the Department as 
a means of closing loopholes in the 
present law. The proposed amend- 
ment has been endorsed by the last 
two National Bankruptcy Confer- 
ences and by the 1956 Credit Con- 
gress. While the Chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee has not 
as yet introduced this legislation, the 
Department intends to press vigor- 
ously for its enactment into law 
during the coming year. 
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U. S. Taxation of Foreign Source 


Income Needs Overhaul, Council Told 


ee the lack of integrity 
in relations among nations, James 
A. Farley, chairman, The Coca-Cola 
Export Corpora- 
tion, asks steps 
be taken by our 
government 
through _ legisla- 
tion or treaties 
to establish con- 
ditions conduc- 
ive to maximum 
flow of private in- 
vestment capital 
to foreign nations. 

Foreign operations of American 
interests should be exempted from our 
laws except as their products pro- 
duced abroad are returned to com- 
merce within the United States, and 
our taxation of foreign source income 
badly needs overhauling, Mr. Farley 
told the 44th convention of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, inc., 
in New York. William S. Swingle, 
who at one time headed the foreign 
department of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, is president of the 
Council. Mr. Swingle last year re- 
ceived the 1956 Captain Robert Dol- 
lar Award for “distinguished con- 
tribution to the advancement of 
American foreign trade.” The 1957 
Award went to Howard C. Shepherd, 
chairman, The First National City 


Bank of New York. 


W. S. SWINGLE 


Tax Amendment Urged 


Among recommendations in_ its 
Final Declaration, the Foreign Trade 
Convention urged continuation of 
the Trade Agreements Program, fur- 
ther expansion in the international 
flow of private investment abroad, 
opposed U. S. Government participa- 
tion in the proposed Special United 
Nations Fund for Economic Devel- 
opment, suggested technical assist- 
ance to other countries by the U. S. 
Government, hailed the five-year ex- 
tension of the operating authority 
of the Export-Import Bank in the in- 
terest of international trade. 

The Convention proposed amend- 
ment of our tax statutes to conform 
to the principle that business income 
be taxed only in the country in 
which it is earned, commended gov- 
ernments’ action to curb the forces 
of inflation and asked speed in es- 


tablishment of international cur- 
rency convertibility, indorsed move- 
ments for customs unions, free-trade 
areas, and common markets; advo- 
cated assurance of access to sources 
of raw materials for defense and 
peace use; opposed governmental 
stabilization of commodity prices; 
deplored discriminations, nationalis- 
tic restrictions and other barriers to 
free competition in the world insur- 
ance market. 


C. Douglas Dillon, deputy under- 
secretary for economic affairs, U. S. 
state department, noting Communistic 
Russia’s extension of $1.1 billions of 
credits to underdeveloped countries in 
Asia, the Near East and Africa, de- 
clared that the United States should 
reduce trade barriers and currency 
restrictions, promote private invest- 
ment, stimulate supplementary public 
lending through the Export-Import 
Bank, the World Bank and the Inter- 


national Finance Corporation. 
Secondly, Mr. Dillon added, our 


normal trade and financial programs 
should be supplemented with special 





“Your efforts to increase com- 
merce and investment among 
the nations of the world add 
strength to the forces of peace.” 
said President Eisenhower in a 
message read to the convention 
of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, Inc. “A_ rising and 
mutually beneficial volume of 
international trade _ will help 
break down the divisions which 
separate men and will assure 
the steady economic progress of 


all.,”’ 





help to countries of very low stan- 
dards of living. Essential to this two- 
fold objective, he said, are extension 
of the President’s authority to negoti- 
ate reciprocal trade agreements and 
adequate appropriation for the De- 
velopment Loan Fund. 

Warning against any expediency 
policies which “might turn our Atlan- 
tic Community into an isolated group 
of economic solitudes,” N. R. Crump 
of Montreal, president of the Canad- 
ian Pacific Railway Company, said 
that Canada, with its per capita trade 
the highest in the world, will by 1970 
have 21 million population, a 7 mil- 
lion labor force, 84 per cent rise in 
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consumption, 39 per cent higher 
personal disposable income than in 
1955, and total investment outlays | 
four-fifths again as large as under 
the 1955 dollar yardstick. ! 

Sterling has contributed important. | 
ly in facilitating the increase of world | 
trade to four times as great as before | 
the war and has contributed to the}/ 
international liquidity position, bu 
increase in international reserve; |) 
has not kept pace, the international | 
finance session was told by G. Ff.) 
Thorold, C.M.G., economic minister, | 
British embassy, and United Kingdon | 
executive director of the International 
Monetary Fund and_ International |) 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop. 
ment. 


Most Fund Withdrawals Repaid | 
Frank A. Southard, Jr., U.S. ex) 


ecutive director of the International 
Monetary Fund, reported that as c 
September 1956 approximately 6 | 
per cent of total Fund drawings had |) 
been repaid in gold or dollars and|7 
that in each of the six years 1950-5) 
members of the Fund had paid back] 
considerably more than they drew. | 

Mitchell B. Carroll, special council) 
of the NFTC tax committee, listed) 
advantages of income tax conventions |) 
to a U. S. corporation executive iff 
he sells goods through intermediaries | 
abroad or establishes a branch orf 
subsidiary in one or more foreign 
countries. 

Paul Dietz, associate director of ; 
sales, Allis-Chalmers International, ) 
Milwaukee, called the longer term) 
capital goods outlook good. 


Merchant Marine’s Role 


American companies in export-im [7 
port trade would find their freight 
rates skyrocketing if they were tof 
depend on foreign ships exclusively, f 
said William T. Moore, president.) 
Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc., New} 
York, discussing “The American) 
Merchant Marine—One of Your Bes! 
Customers.” . 

Robert N. Stephens, manager, pel 
sonnel and employee relations, Ger [7 
eral Motors Overseas Operations) 
New York, pointed to these needs olf 
U. S. employees assigned abroad: 
workable definition and plan desig! 
of employee benefits; special ané 
flexible provisions to permit transfet 
of employees without loss of benefits: f 
and taking into account the chang 
ing social legislation and industria 
practices of each country. 
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Scoreboard 


[HE COLLECTION BUREAUS OF THE N.A.C.M. 
get superior results. That's why these 
four executives prefer them. 

Investigate for yourself and discover, 
moreover, additional reasons for en- 
trusting your collections to the Credit As- 
sociation’s Collection Bureaus; as, e.g. 


NO CONTRACT REQUIRED 
NO COLLECTION, NO CHARGE 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED, 
QUALIFIED PERSONNEL 


NATIONAL IN COVERAGE; 
LOCAL IN OPERATION 


FILES ON YOUR ACCOUNTS OPEN 
FOR YOUR INSPECTION 


COLLECTIONS SAFEGUARDED IN 
SPECIAL TRUST ACCOUNTS 


EVERY EMPLOYEE BONDED 


THE N.A.C.M. 1S FINANCIALLY RESPONSIBLE 





















“Every account that we have turned 
over to the Credit Men’s Association 
has been collected in full. | am 
amazed, to say the least. We can- 
not compliment your service too 
highly.” 

J. S. Howard, Treasurer 

Johnson Steel & Wire Company, Inc. 
Worcester, Mass. 


“The National Association of Credit 
Men deserves a pat on the back for 
skillful handling of our difficult 
collections.” 

F. C. Livermore, Treasurer 
Kaufman Knitting Company 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


“We had given up all hopes of col- 
lecting this delinquent balance — 
obviously THE CREDIT ASSOCIA- 
TION never gives up. Thanks for 
this unexpected payment.” 

G. A. Wollner, Credit Manager 
Gilmore Steel & Supply Co. 

Portland, Oregon 


a0) (ae Ua R RS 


Like your bank, your Col- 
lection Agency handles 
your money. Select one 
that is equally reliable. 


229 Fourth Avenue 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Use Collection Bureaus Approved 


National Association of Credit Men 


33 South Clark Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 





“In the past 18 months, we have 
placed 47 accounts with THE 
(N.A,C.M.) CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 
averaging $400. To date 84% 
have been collected and reports 
indicate most of the balance will be 
paid. The collection costs have been 
surprisingly reasonable,” 

H. C. Ricks, Credit Manager 
Topcraft Company 

Division of Oxford Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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Credit Clinic on Policies, Practices and 
The Future Highlights Lincoln Tri-State 


eee clinic dealing with prob- 
lems in practice, the future of 
credit management, and monetary 
policy occupied the attention of exec- 
utives at the 33rd annual Tri-State 
credit conference, in Lincoln, Neb. 
The Lincoln Association of Credit 
Men was host to association members 
from Iowa, Nebraska and South 
Dakota. 

“Checking the inflationary trend is 
a most important economic ‘must,’ 
both in America and abroad,” Henry 
H. Heimann, executive vice president, 
National Association of Credit Men, 
luncheon speaker on the closing day 
of the three-day conference, told the 
executives. “We speak of our great 
gross national product without giving 
thought to the fact that a large part 
of it, as presently determined, rep- 
resents government’s huge expendi- 
tures.” 

Mr. Heimann forecast great op- 
portunities in our midwestern, west- 
ern and southern areas will follow 
the movement of population. “The 
credit manager of the average whole- 
saling, manufacturing, jobbing or 
banking institution can do more by 
wise counsel and judicious use of 
credit to help the small businessman 
or consumer than all the programs 
put into effect by government,” he 
said. 

Dale C. Tinstman, First Trust 
Company, Lincoln, luncheon speaker 
the second day, spoke on “What’s All 
This about Tight Money?” Carroll 
M. Fredrickson, Korsmeyer Electric 
Supply Company, vice president of 
the Lincoln association, presided 
over the clinic. Participating were: 
Edward J. Carlson, assistant cashier, 
First National Bank of Omaha, 
whose topic was “Financial State- 
ment Analysis”; Edward H. Kurtz, 
secretary-manager, Omaha Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, “Review on 
Bankruptcies and Out-of-Court Liq- 
uidations”; Winfield Elmen, attor- 
ney, Lincoln, on “Legal Aspects of 
Credit,” and John Mueller, assistant 
to the treasurer, Carpenter Paper 
Company, Omaha, who discussed 
“Current Credit Problems.” 

Dr. Earle W. Wiltse, superintend- 
ent of schools, Grand Island, Neb., 


was principal speaker at the banquet, 


which was presided over by Percy 
Mays, Citizens State Bank, past presi- 
dent of the host association. Kent 
Tupper, Nebraska Pump & Supply 
Company, Lincoln, also a past presi- 
dent of the host association, was 
general Trade Group chairman. 

L. F. Sullivan, Des Moines (Iowa) 


Register and Tribune, and Cowles 
Broadcasting Company, National di- 
rector, addressed the first general 
session on the theme “The NACM 
Speaks.” Following, Dr. William E. 
Hall, professor of educational psy- 
chology and measurement, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, discussed “Human 
Relations, an Experiment.” 

Francis J. Minard, Lincoln Drug 
Company, was general conferénce 
chairman, and E. B. Brown, Lincoln 
Equipment Company, president of 
the host association, was cochairman. 


“Shakedown Cruise” Can Clear Deck for 


Business Upturn, Sales Executives Told 


With the overall picture for 1958 
bright, the present “shakedown 
cruise” presents an opportunity to 
make shipshape every phase of 
financing, production and distribu- 
tion, Edwin B. Moran, vice presi- 
dent, National Association, told 
more than 2,000 sales and finan- 
cial executives in Boston. He was 
addressing the 19th New England 
Sales Management Conference. 

Favorable signs outnumber the 
unfavorable, said Mr. Moran, who 
is a past president of the Chicago 
Sales Executive Club. “Right now 
we are on a shakedown cruise. It 
will continue through the first quar- 
ter, possibly becoming more severe 
before leveling off. A slow pickup 
this summer will be followed by 
brisk fall business, so that when we 
total up 1958 against 1957 we 
shall recognize the recession as but 
a pause in our long-range growth. 


Troubles Largely Psychological 


“Regard these next few months 
as an opportunity to get our affairs 
and operations in order. 

“Let us stop talking about the 
unemployed and instead boast of the 
63 million who are working. 

“Our troubles are largely psy- 
chological. We have been enjoying 
a boom and high living, and no one 
wants to go back to 1950 or 1953. 
Any shrinking hurts.” 

The bright side shows these facts, 
he pointed out: Defense spending is 
going up, construction rising, 
more state and local government 
spending, our national highway 
program just now getting into high 
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gear, utilities continuing to expand, 


borrowing to become easier, and |7 


no major war in 1958. 

“We face a new economy today, 
one which calls for a new type of 
leadership in advertising, in selling, 
and in credit management,” said 


the author of ‘The Credit Side of } 


Selling.’ 


“Let’s stop crying about the in- | 
crease in interest rates. They have |) 
been too low for some time. You [ 
are paying more’ for salaries and [ 


materials—why not for money?” 


As for socalled tight money, Mr. 1 


Moran commented “T haven't 
9 


heard of anyone entitled to bank. |) 
ing accommodations who did _ not | 


get them. Tight money means only 
that it is not plentiful.” 

Now is the time for the closest 
cooperation between Sales and 
Credit because 


researcher, and under present con- 
ditions he can, by pre-analysis of 
customer and prospective customer, 
literally set your individual account 
sales quota.” ; 

Mr. Moran presented a set of 
rules for coordination of sales and 
credit department operations. 

Other speakers predicted _ that 
capital expenditures by business in 
1958 will be 7 per cent under last 
year’s, with a 16 per cent drop in 
manufacturing outlay but a planned 
increase of 3 per cent by electric 
and gas utilities and small increases | 
by the petroleum, 
and communications industries (ex: | 
cept railroads). . 


aR 


rr ed 





“Credit dominates [7 
your life as well as your business,” 
the executives were told. “The credit [7 
manager was the original market |) 


tA ag 


transportation [7 








J. C. Loeastro Is Chosen 
By Uptown Credit Group 


Joseph C. Locastro, vice president | STILL TIME TO REGISTER! 


and credit manager of the wholesale 
credit division, Commercial Factors 





Corporation, New Graduate School 
York City, has 
been named pres- of 


ident and chair- 
man of the board 
of The Uptown 
Credit Group, 
Inc. He succeeds 
Charles A. Kelly, 
assistant _ treas- 
J. Cc. LOCASTRO urer, Burlington 
) Industries, Inc. 
> In the New York Credit & Finan- 
} cial Management Association, Mr. 
d / Locastro has been active on the com- 
> mittee on cooperation with account- 
di ants. “How Servicing of Credit 


Credit and Financial Management 












nd Functions under Modern Factoring 
Operation” was the title of an article 
wy, by Mr. Locastro which appeared in 
of the June °56 issue of CREDIT AND 
a ) FinanctaL MANAGEMENT. 
aid i Other _ officers named by the 
of |) Stour: Joseph F. Gilroy, assistant 
_ vice president, Mill Factors Corpora- 
mn / tion, first vice president; Herman 
an Goldsmith, assistant treasurer, Cen- 
a [ tury Factors, Inc., second vice presi- 
ind dent; Nelson B. Hazeltine reelected 
: secretary and treasurer, and Miss 
Mr. ') Agnes M. Hyer reelected assistant 
ont Il secretary. 
nk: | 
not |) J. Allen Walker Will Address 
nly | Pacifie Northwest Conference 
eis , J. Allen Walker, general credit 
and |, anager, Standard Oil Company of 
on California, and president of the Na- 
a tional Association of Credit Men, 
edit | will address the Pacific Northwest 
ket | Credit Conference, which will meet in 
com I Vancouver, B.C., on March 13 and 14. 
oa a eo will speak on “Oppor- 1958 Dates 
ant es of Credit Management. 
ount | : y 
ij a Stanford University 
: 1 Roland Demeules, treasurer of : July 6-19 
an" [) Standard Tron & Wire Works, Inc., 
p ; was the subject of a personality Dartmouth College 
. |) Plece leading the “Town Topper” August 3-16 
pos }column in a recent issue of the 


_ Minneapolis Star. Mr. Demeules, a : : i 
p a é member of the Credit & Financial sinensis 





aned Hi Manace ae 
ctric | a Association, Minne- Graduate School of Credit & Financial Management 
on apolis, is also a director of the 
ai i advisory hoard of the North Ameri- 229 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
Can office of Northwestern National 
(ex: [9 Bank. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS IMPORTANT TO CREDIT 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 

March 13-14 

Annual Pacific Northwest Conference 
of Credit Executives 


¢ 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

April 14-16 

Annual Conference of Association of 
Eastern Petroleum Credit Managers 


td 


Detroit, MICHIGAN 

May 15-16-17 

Annual Meeting of the NACM Affili- 
ate Local Association Secretary- 
Managers 


¢ 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
May 18-22 
62nd Annual NACM Credit Congress 


and Convention 


« 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

September 18-19 

Great Lakes Regional Credit Con- 
ference, including Illinois, Ind- 
iana, Michigan and Wisconsin 


¢ 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

October 9-10 

Pacific Southwest Credit Conference. 
including California, Arizona, 


Utah, Colorado, Nevada. 


a 


x. 


EL Paso, Texas 

October 10-12 

Annual Southwest Credit Conference, 
including Oklahoma, Texas, Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
New Mexico 


& 


ATLANTIC City, NEw JERSEY 

October 16-18 

NACM Tri-State Conference, includ- 
ing New York, New Jersey and 
Eastern Pennsylvania 

Host: New York Credit & Financial 


Management Association 
¢ 


BrRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 

October 16-18 

Annual Southeastern Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama. Georgia, Florida. 





South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Louisiana 
¢ 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
October 22-23 
New England District Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Connecticut, Maine, 


Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island and Vermont. 


¢ 


DayTOoN, OHIO 

October 23-24 

Ohio Valley Regional Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Ohio, Western Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky 
and Eastern Michigan 


F. J. Conway Is President of 
American Finance Conference 


Francis J. Conway, president of 
Thorp Finance Corporation, Thorp, 
Wis., has been elected president of 

the American 
Finance Confer- 
ence, national as- 
sociation of in- 
dependent 
financing 
panies. The 
AFC’s 393 mem- 
ber companies 
annually finance 

F. J. CONWAY retail installment 
sales contracts totaling $214 billions. 

Mr. Conway has served as officer 
in a number of banks and finance 
companies, as president of the Amer- 
ican Industrial Bankers Association 
and of the Life Insurance Company 
of America. An alumnus of the 
NACM Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management, Dart- 
mouth 1954, Mr. Conway was elected 
president of the alumni group in 
1955. 


sales 
com- 


Bingham Presides at Wisconsin 
Symposium on Teacher Awards 


Vernon L. Bingham, chairman, 
education committee, Wisconsin 
State Chamber of Commerce, pre- 
sided at an education symposium in 
Madison that introduced a “Three 
R” program of the Chamber, for 
recruitment, retention and recogni- 
tion of school teachers. State leaders 
participated in panels of the all-day 
gathering. Tuition awards will be 
made annually to two teachers. 
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Memorial Fund Established in 
Memory of Maxwell Mattuck 


A fund in memory of the late 
Maxwell 5. Mattuck has been estab. 
lished by the Fraud Prevention De./ 
partment of the National Association 
of Credit Men and by its Textile Dj. 
vision, in recognition of his services| 
for eradication of commercial fraud.) 
Mr. Mattuck was one of the founding | 
directors and was counsel for the} 
Department and counsel to the Tex. |) 
tile Division. ‘ 

A check is to be given annually by | 
the New York Institute of Credit to}; 
an outstanding student in the cours f) 
on business insolvencies. 


Fredell Director and Counsel of | 
Fraud Prevention Department 


John C. Fredell has added the 
duties of counsel to those of director 
of the Fraud Prevention Department | 
of The National Association of Credit | 
Men, following the death of Maxwell | 
S. Mattuck. 

Before World War II, Mr. Fredell, 
eraduate of Manhattan College and}y 
New York Law School, was attorney} 
for the City of New York engaged inf) 
prosecution of frauds arising out off 
the relief and welfare program. Hef 
served in Naval Intelligence during | 
the war and has retained his connec- 
tion with the Naval Reserve. , 

From 1946 to 1950 he was a spe-[7 
cial agent of the War Assets Admin- 
istration, investigating frauds in dis-}) 
posal of war surplus property, and at} 
the time of his resignation was spe: | 
cial agent in charge of the New} 
York field office.. 

In 1950 Mr. Fredell joined} 
NACM’s Fraud Prevention Depart} 
ment as assistant director and in the} 
following vear became director. . 


J. B. Rawlings, Banker, Dies; 
Twice Headed Memphis Unit 


Joe Bennett Rawlings, vice presi: 
dent of Union Planters Nationa P) 
Bank and manager of its credit de> 
partment on his retirement due tof 
illness two years ago, died at his} 
home in Memphis. He was 63. Mr.) 
Rawlings had been active in credil P 
and accounting progress. He headed F 
the NACM Mid-South Unit, Inc fF 
(then Memphis Association of Credil F 
Men) in 1933-34 and again in 1947-F 
48; the Memphis Retail Credit Ass0- 
ciation 1948-49, and Memphis Chap: f 
ter National Association of Cos f 


Accountants 1944.45. 
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ANTHONY AMEDURI 


J.D. HARTUP 


| His Training As Revenuer, 


‘| Systems Salesman Valuable 


_ “All is grist that comes to his 
» mill” — or invaluable to credit re- 


[lations is the diversified business 


presi: 
ional 
t de- 
ie {0 
+ his 
Mr. 
edit 
aded 


Tne. 


‘redit F 
1 947- i 
Asso- ; 
“hap 
Cos 


) background of James Widner, gen- 
eral credit manager since 1953 of 
' Tyler Refrigeration Corporation, 


_ Niles, Mich., who recently was named 
| president of NACM St. Joseph Valley 
' Chapter, South Bend (Ind.). Follow- 
ing graduation from International 
| Business College, Fort Wayne, he 
) was sales representative for Reming- 
jton Rand systems division, South 
» Bend. 

After years as Army glider pilot 
and aerial gunner in World War II, 
he was internal revenue agent, con- 
\ troller for a wholesale paper distri- 


eRe PCM RE INS 6 Ree BLT 


Paine rca 


| butor, and with Bendix Home Ap- 
> pliances, 

Mr. Widner is active in the United 
| Fund of Greater Niles, last year 


» Serving as chairman of the industrial 
» group. 


Executives in the News 


Virginia CPA Is Federal Tax 
Specialist, Active in Credit 

A practicing certified public ac- 
countant for 20 years and for the 
past 10 years senior partner in the 
firm of Mitchell, Wiggins & Com- 
pany, CPA’s, Richmond, Va.,_ J. 
Sydnor Mitchell has given much 
service to advancement of the allied 
professions of accountancy and 
credit. Recently named president of 
the Richmond Association of Credit 
Men, Mr. Mitchell is past president 
of the Virginia Society of CPA’s 
and has served three years on the 
Council of The American Institute 
of Certified Public Accountants. 


Petroleum Executive Began 
With Service Station Unit 


President of the Spokane Mer- 
chants’ Association, J. D. Hartup, 
now regional credit manager of 
Standard Oil Company of California, 
at Spokane, began work at a Los 
Angeles service station of the com- 
pany 35 years ago. He was assigned 
to sales for 12 years, the last assign- 
ment as assistant special agent, Long 
Beach, Calif. 

Mr. Hartup is a past president of 
the National Retail Association, 
Spokane, and of the National Retail 
Credit Association, 10th District. 


Controller Was Leader in 
Juvenile Delinquency Drive 


Having served the Credit & Fi- 
nancial Management Association of 
Minneapolis as officer and chair- 
man of numerous committees, Mil- 
ton J. Wied, now president, is con- 
troller and a director of Newhouse 
Paper Company, Minneapolis. 

A graduate of the University of 
Nebraska business administration 
school (1930), Mr. Wied was with 
public utilities before going with 


Newhouse Paper in 1944. While 


president of the Downtown Ex- 
change Club, Minneapolis, Mr. 
Wied spearheaded a _ campaign 
against juvenile delinquency. 


Varsity Basketball and Sales 
Preceded Farm Equipment Post 


Action on the basketball court at 
the University of Nebraska won him 
his letter. Activity in his present 
post as credit manager, Lincoln 
Equipment Company, Caterpillar 
dealers of Lincoln, Nebr., and in 
association affairs has earned for E. 
Burton Brown election to presi- 
dency of the Lincoln Association of 
Credit Men. Mr. Brown also is 
president of the Credit Managers 
group of Northwest Central Cater- 
pillar Dealers Association. 

A native of the Cornhusker state, 
Mr. Brown holds the business ad- 
ministration degree of Nebraska 
“U.” He also attended Northwest- 
ern University and Oberlin College. 
He was a salesman for five years. 


Educate for Management, 
Ohio Treasurer Counsels 


Professional development through 
training, education and experience 
“is absolutely necessary for the 
credit executive to acquire manage- 
ment ability to fulfill the respons- 
ibility demanded of him by our 
dynamic economy,” says Anthony 
Ameduri, 39, assistant treasurer and 
credit manager, Mahoning Valley 
Supply Co., Youngstown, Ohio, in- 
dustrial supply house, and president 
of the Youngstown Association of 
Credit Men. 

Mr. Ameduri holds the Executive 
Award of the NACM Graduate 
School of Credit & Financial Man- 
agement, Dartmouth °55. He _ is 
evening school instructor in credit 
management at Youngstown “U,” 
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A.gpany, N. Y.—William J. Dickson, director of education, NACM, 
and executive director of the Graduate School of Credit and 
Financial Management, discussed the importance of a credit 
policy at the dinner meeting of the Eastern New York Asso- 
ciation of Credit Executives. At the same meeting, George C. 
Kugler received the Fellow Award of the National Institute 
of Credit. 


Boston, Mass.—‘Crime, Credit and Cure” was the unusual title 
of a discussion by Charles B. Allen, CPA and director, Man- 
agement Consultants, Inc., Boston, and Herbert G. Anderton, 
Jr., research underwriter, Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., and 
insurance instructor, Northeastern University. Mr. Allen, former 
FBI special agent, discussed various cases in his experience, 
and Mr. Anderton explained the proper protection, through 
bond or insurance coverage, which should have been carried 
in those instances. 


San Francisco, Catir.—The importance of insurance in today’s 
credit picture was the topic of James H. Wells, manager, Amer- 
ican Surety Co., San Francisco, at the meeting of the San 
Francisco Chapter, National Institute of Credit. Mr. Wells is 
past president of Casualty Insurance Association of California 
and Surety Underwriters Association of Northern California. 
Joseph S. Thompson, president, Federal Pacific Electric Co., 
San Francisco, guest at a subsequent meeting, titled his talk 
“Today Is the Tomorrow We Worried about Yesterday.” 


SoutH BeEnp, Inp.—Henry H. Heimann, executive vice president, 
National Association of Credit Men, addressing the NACM St. 
Joseph Valley Chapter, said “commodity prices, automobile 
production and distribution, building constructic. and the 
consumer’s attitude toward spending will determine the length 
of the current business adjustment period.” 


CINCINNATI, OnIO—James H. Donovan, assistant treasurer, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, vice president eastern divi- 
sion, NACM, spoke at the dinner meeting of the Cincinnati 
Association of Credit Men, on “Trends and Implications for 
Credit Management.” 

Speakers at weekly luncheon meetings of the Credit Club 
and their topics included: William M. O’Dca, St. Louis Ter- 
minal Warehouse Co., “Increased Sales with Reduced Credit 
Risk”; Don W. Greig, manager, Western Adjustment & Inspec- 
tion Co., “Fire Prevention”; John Farley, attorney, “Fraud 
Prevention”; and A. C. Lishawa, manager, Cincinnati branch, 
State Department of Taxation, on “Personal Property Tax.” 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Edwin B. Moran, vice president, National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, addressed a joint meeting of the St. 
Louis Association of Credit Men, St. Louis Chapter, Robert 
Morris Associates, and St. Louis Chapter, Missouri Society of 
CPA’s. 

At another meeting jcintly sponsored by the association, the 
Credit Bureau of St. Louis and the St. Louis Chapter, National 
Institute of Credit, a panel of executives discussed “Credit 
in Your Life,” with these participants: John F. Hallett, vice 
president, First National Bank in St. Louis; Paul H. Young, 
vice president, Boatmen’s National Bank of St. Louis; W. E. 
Gallagher, controller, Bussmann Mfg. Co., and R. H. Bulte, 
credit sales manager, Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. Hadley Grimm, 
director of industrial liaison, Washington University, was mod- 
erator of the panel. 
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New Orveans, La.—J. Allen Walker, general credit manager, 
Standard Oil Co. of California, San Francisco, president of 
National Association of Credit Men, was speaker at the ip. 


stallation dinner meeting of New Orleans Credit Men’s Asso. ; 


ciation. His theme was “Opportunities or Problems.” 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—“Investment Policies in the 
Period” was the subject of Harold J. Luedeman, partner, Rober 
W. Baird & Co., at the luncheon meeting of the Milwaukee 
Association of Credit Men. 


Inflationary FF 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—At the credit forum meeting, C. J. Wagner, f 


of Wagner & Bailey, association counsel, 
affecting credit. Ed Landes, of International Business Machines 


spoke on new laws f 


Corp., discussed automation at the following dinner meeting f 


of the Credit & Financial Management Association. 


Credit Women’s Activities 


Syracusz, N. Y.—Dr. Allen B. Dickerman, associate professor 
of industrial management and director of foreign manage: 
ment teams, Syracuse University college of business administra. 
tion, spoke at the dinner meeting of the Credit Women’s Group 
of the Syracuse Association of Credit Men. His topic: “Human 
Factors in Credit Operations.” 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Elmer J. Agnew, credit manager, Campbell 
Soup Company, chairman, fraud prevention committee, The 


eahuipnndsibihi’ Ldietet nis Gokces 


Credit Men’s Association of Eastern Pennsylvania, and a direc: f 


ter of the association, spoke to The Philadelphia Credit Women’s 
Club. J. Leroy Vosburg, partner, Fernald & Co., a past presi- 
dent of the association, at a subsequent meeting discussed 
accounting trends and techniques. 


St. Louts, Mo.—Lorine Kuerz, Te-Co, Inc., was moderator of a 
panel discussion held by The Credit Women’s 
Louis, which had these panelists: 
& Service, who discussed “Public Relations”; Rose Migdall, 
New Era Shirt Co., “Delinquent Accounts”; Helen Casalo, 
Allstate Distributors, “Terms of Sale and Methods of Enforce: 


Club of Sif 
Mary B. Saey, Electric Parts F 


ment”, and Viola Maruska, Orchard Paper Co., “Withholding f 


Shipments.” 
BincHamtTon, N. Y.— 


Bureau of Broome County, Endicott, at the meeting of the 


Triple Cities Credit Women’s Club. 


San Francisco, Cauir.—First of a_ three-months’ 
clinic series sponsored by the Credit Women’s Group of the 


Credit Managers Association of Northern & Central California F 
Sacramento, had as speaker “)avid O’Ehme, Bank of America, 


who discussed “Skip Tracing and Bad Checks.” 


To.epo, On1o—A joint meeting of the Toledo Credit Women: 
Club and the Credit Association of Northwestern Ohio had a 


“What Are You Doing in Business” wa > 
the topic of Joseph F. Struck, owner and manager, Credit 


educational F 


guest speaker Miss Mercedes Hurst, director of public rela f 


tions, International Harvester Co., Chicago. 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Mrs. Nancy Marigold, credit manager, Ruf) 
guest speaker at the meeting of the Women’s Group 


dolph’s, 


of the Rochester Credit & Financial Management Association 


spoke on “Handling Credits and Collections,” 
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For a better way to care for your nest e¢¢ 
talk to the people at Chase Manhattan 


Investment problems should never be 
allowed to interfere with the contem- 
plation of prowess. 

Small as they are, such details as 
stock rights and records, call dates and 
coupons are frequently a nuisance to 
the : onprofessional. 

That's one reason why Chase Man- 
hatt-n has a Trust Department. 

A ore important reason is to help 
you -eep your nest egg intact, and to 
mak plans with you for ultimately 


conveying it to your heirs with as little 
confusion and tax loss as possible. 

These nest egg services are imme- 
diately available to you at Chase Man- 
hattan. The Bank will act as your Ex- 
ecutor and Trustee, serve as Custodian 
of your securities, advise you on your 
investments, and plan your estate with 
vou and your lawyer. 

For detailed information about the 
nest egg service that most interests you 
phone HAnover 2-6000 or write to: 


Personal Trust Department, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, 40 Wall 
Street, New York 15, New York. 
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Does your business have 
the green sickness? 


Maybe not, but how about your distributors 
and dealers? Is this situation hampering your sales & 
and credit picture with them? ¥ 


Lack of cash—the green sickness—even @ 
temporarily—can be serious. It’s a very common 
ailment today among many_fypes of business. 


There are several good remedies available. One of 
the best we know of is controlling inventory 

shipped to your distributors. Douglas-Guardian 
warehouse receipts on any kind, type, 

size or shape of merchandise can be issued in your 
favor, thereby helping to control your credit @ 


and — & 
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For complete information as to how 
numerous companies have successfully used our 
services, mail the coupon. 


() Please have your representative call us for an appointment. 
(1 Send us information on Field Warehousing. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION iniividuet’s Meme 


118 N. Front Street, New Orleans I, Louisiana 
Company Name__ 





Address___ 
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